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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


— > — 

HE Anglo-Russian Convention was ratified on Monday, 
and was published in the papers of Wednesday. It 
begins by expressing the sincere desire of King Edward and 
the Emperor Nicholas to settle the various questions affecting 
the interests of their States on the Asiatic Continent and 
declaring their resolve to remove all cause of misunder- 
standing. The Convention is set forth under three heads: 
(1) Persia; (2) Afghanistan; (3) Tibet. Both Governments 
undertake to respect the integrity and independence of 
Persia and maintain equal opportunities for commerce for all 
nations. But they agree to divide the country into two 
spheres of influence—a Russian sphere in the North and 
a British sphere in the South—with a neutral region between 
them. Britain undertakes not to seek commercial or political 
concessions in the Russian sphere, or to support demands 
for concessions made there by any third Power. She also 
promises not to oppose, directly or indirectly, requests for con- 
cessions supported by the Russian Government. Russia 
promises the same in respect to the British sphere. In the 
event of irregularities in the redemption or payment of 
interest on the Persian loans contracted with the British or 
Russian banks, either Britain or Russia may assume control 

of the revenue in her own sphere of influence. 


With regard to Afghanistan, Britain will not change the 
political position of that country, nor encourage it in designs 
against Russia. Russia in return recognises that Afghanistan 
is outside her sphere of influence, agrees not to maintain agents 
there, and promises to act with Afghanistan through the inter- 
mediary of the British Government. This portion of the 
Treaty does not come into force until Russia is informed by 
Britain of the Amir’s consent. Russia and Britain agree to 
respect the territorial integrity of Tibet and to recognise 
China’s suzerainty. They agree to treat with Tibet only 
through the Chinese Government, and to abstain from inter- 
vention. In a supplementary clause Britain undertakes to 
terminate the occupation of the Chumbi Valley after the pay- 
ment by Tibet of three annual instalments of the indemnity ; 
and if through the default of Tibet this should be impossible, 
Russia and Britain will enter into a friendly exchange of 
views. We comment on this Convention elsewhere, and will 
only say here that though it is easy to criticise it, the difficulties 
Sir Edward Grey had to face were great, and we believe that 
on the whole it is likely to be a very valuable compact, which 
will lessen our anxieties, and serve the cause of peace in Asia. 
In Russia and France it has been received with almost 
unanimous approval. In Germany criticism is apparently 
being reserved, but the tendency is to discover an incompati- 
bility between the creation of spheres of influence and the 
promise of equal commercial rights for all nations. 





The Parliamentary paper in which the text of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention is published also contains an important 
despatch from Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Nicolson, in which 
it is explained that no mention of the Persian Gulf is made in 
the Convention because the arrangement is limited to the 
regions of Persia touching the frontiers of Britain and Russia. 
The Persian Gulf is not part of those regions, and is only 
partly in Persian territory. The despatch continues :—* His 
Majesty's Government have reason to believe that this 
question will not give rise to difficulties between the two 
Governments should developments arise which make further 
discussion affecting British interests in the Gulf necessary. 
For the Russian Government have in the course of the 
negotiations leading up to the conclusion of this Arrangement 
explicitly stated that they do not deny the special interests of 
Great Britain in the Persian Gulf—a statement of which His 
Majesty's Government have formally taken note. In order to 
make it quite clear that the present Arrangement is not 
intended to affect the position in the Gulf, and does not imply 
any change of policy respecting it on the part of Great Britain, 
His Majesty’s Government think it desirable to draw attention 
to previous declarations of British policy, and to reaffirm 
generally previous statements as to British interests in the 
Persian Gulf and the importance of maintaining them. His 
Majesty’s Government will continue to direct all their efforts 
to the preservation of the status quo in the Gulf and the 
maintenance of British trade; in doing so, they have no desire 
to exclude the legitimate trade of any other Power.” We 
allude elsewhere to the character of the “previous declara- 
tions ” of British policy in the Persian Gulf. 


Events proved that the French formed exaggerated hopes 
in the first instance of the negotiations which were opened 
with the tribes near Casa Blanca. On Saturday last General 
Drude considered it necessary to make another attack on the 
Arab camp, and he carried it out with complete success. The 
Arabs were concentrated at Sid Ibrahim, about ten miles 
from Casa Blanca. The French advanced in the early 
morning in two squares, from the second of which General 
Drude commanded. The Arab camp was burnt at 9.30, and 
the village a mile beyond the camp was also burnt. The 
Arabs showed their usual courage; but the special corre- 
spondent of the Times thought their élan much reduced 
since the action at Teddert. The French losses were 
two men killed and one officer and seven men wounded. 
This action produced a definite result, for the three 
tribes of the Shawai, which have suffered most in 
the recent fighting, sent delegates to Casa Blanca on 
Sunday last, and through them accepted the French terms. 
Refugees were reported by the Times correspondent to 
be streaming into the town. Later four other tribes 
surrendered, and it is hoped that still more will follow 
their example. The prospects of the rival Sultans are 
very obscure. Mulai Hafid bas been proclaimed at Mogador, 
and the whole of Southern Morocoo, according to the 
Tangier correspondent of the Times, now acknowledges him 
as Sultan. But whether he can oommand enough money 
and ammunition to prosecute his cause is doubtful. ‘ He has 
sent a courteous letter to the French authorities offering good ° 
government if they will recognise his claim to the throne. 
The French naturally do not see that there is yet sufficient 
reason for withdrawing their support from Abd-ul-Aziz, who 
has undoubtedly improved his position by his arrival at 
Rabat. 


The preliminary stage of the elections to the new Russian 
Duma has been reached. On Sunday last the small land- 
owners in the province of St. Petersburg had to choose their 
delegates to the provincial Electoral College. They were 
divided into two classes,—those who own property over £300, 
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and those who own less. In four districts the voters abstained 
entirely. In the metropolitan districts of St. Petersburg a 
vast majority abstained. Those who did vote mostly sup- 
ported the Constitutional Democrats. The St. Petersburg 
correspondent of the Times says that this remarkable apathy 
is due, as one easily believes, to the repeated dispersals of the 
Duma, and distrust of the new and narrow Electoral Law. He 
adds, however, that the voting-stations were so ill arranged 
that many persons would have had to travel scores of miles to 
vote, Of course, the almost wholesale abstinence of the small 
landowners will increase the power of the large landowners, 
who ipso facto are members of the provincial Electoral College. 
The elections of delegates from the clergy were also notable 
for abstentions. The workmen, on the other hand, had not to 
go long distances, and voted in larger numbers. So far as one 
can judge, the “intelligents” of Russia are still largely in 
favour of the Constitutional Democrats; but real hope of 
getting a free Constitutional Parliament is for the moment 
stifled. 


The final distribution of war honours among the Japanese 
Generals, Admirals, and high officials of State took place, 
Reuter tells us, on Saturday last at Tokio. The Emperor 
personally bestowed the new titles. The Marquises Ito, 
Yamagata, and Oyama are made Princes, and Counts Inouye 
and Matsukata Marquises. Admirals Togo and Ito and 
Generals Kuroki, Oku, and Nogi become Counts, General 
Terauchi a Viscount, and General Nodzu a Marquis. Admiral 
Togo’s promotion to the title of Count is considered note- 
worthy, as a viscountship is generally the highest honour for 
Admirals. Still more remarkable is the creation of Princes 
from the ordinary Samurai rank. The exception in this case 
is said to be generally appreciated. We note that Baron 
Komura, the Ambassador to Britain, is made a Count. 


On Monday in a plenary sitting the Peace Conference 
adopted the proposed Convention for the institution of an 
International Prize Court by thirty-seven votes to one 
(Brazil), with six abstentions (Japan, Russia, Turkey, Siam, 
Venezuela, and Santo Domingo). The Conference also 
adopted by acclamation, on the proposal of its President, a 
veu recommending (1) the assembly of a third Peace Oon- 
ference after an interval similar to that which bas elapsed 
since the first; (2) the entrusting by the Governments to a 
Special Committee, about two years before the date of the 
meeting, of the task of collecting practicable proposals which 
it is intended to submit to the Conference, of preparing a 
programme on which the Governments would decide soon 
enough to enable it to be seriously studied in each country, 
and, finally, of proposing a method of organisation and 
procedure for the Conference itself. 


The veu which we have mentioned indicates clearly the 
recognition by the Conference of some of the serious draw- 
backs by which its deliberations bave been hampered. It 
fails, however, to grapple with the radical defect of its con- 
stitution,—the equality of voting-power enjoyed by all the 
Powers convened, great, minor, and infinitesimally small. 
Thursday’s telegrams announced that the Comité d’ Examen 
of the Fourth Committee had definitely abandoned all hope 
of arriving at any settlement of the question of absolute and 
conditional contraband. An informal meeting was, however, 
held on Wednesday to enable the representatives of the 
twenty-four States who supported the British proposals 
to consider the desirability of giving effect to their views 
in a special Convention, but the decision of the meeting 
was adverse, though Sir Edward Fry strongly maintained 
that the principle of unanimity was not essential to the 
achievement of progress at the Hague Conference. The 
revised scheme dealing with submarine mines came befor 
the Third Committee on Wednesday also, but the British 
amendments were all rejected, and the regulations were 
carried in a form far from illustrating the maxim advocated 
by one of the delegates,—La force comme la noblesse oblige. 


The news from Newfoundland seems to indicate that the 
Premier, Sir Robert Bond, so far from disowning his violent 
criticism of the modus vivendi, is actually prepared to 
encourage the Colony to defy the British Government. On 
the promulgation in the Royal Gazette of the Order in Council 
overriding the local statute, the correspondent of the Standard 





saw the Premier, who told him that he had informed his 
Majesty's Government that, whether the Order was pro- 
thulgated or not, the Government of Newfoundland would 
still uphold the sovereignty of its laws by issuing authority to 
local fishermen to sell to Americans and others, thus placing 
the Americans in the same position as they were in before the 
dispute arose. The Standard’s correspondent adds that it 
may be accepted as certain that public opinion in Newfound. 
land will support an appeal to the other self-governing 
Colonies in reference to this outrage upon Constitutional 
government. This is a disquieting prediction. Fortunately, 
it is difficult to reconcile it with the admitted divergence of 
public opinion in Newfoundland on the point at issue, 
Thus we are assured by the correspondent of the 
Times that many of the fishermen are in favonr of 
the modus vivendi. So far, practically one voice has been 
heard from Newfoundland,—that of Sir Robert Bond; and it 
is curious that it is precisely those who claim for him the 
right to speak for his countrymen who would be the first to 
repudiate a similar claim on behalf of the British Premier. 


Mr. Borden, the Leader of the Opposition in the Canadian 
House of Commons, delivered an important speech at 
Vancouver on Tuesday night. The recent violence against 
peaceful subjects of Japan, he declared, was a matter 
regretted by every true British subject, for which the utmost 
reparation must be made at once. But he charged the 
Ottawa Government with having created an unpleasant 
situation in British Columbia by imposing upon the people a 
Treaty which must be observed until it is abrogated. Canada 
made that Treaty with all the knowledge of the consequences, 
nor did the Liberal representatives from British Columbia 
protest. Treaty rights must be respected, and the interests of 
commerce consulted, but there were higher and greater con. 
siderations than those of material progress, and Mr. Borden 
declared that the Conservative Party, which brought British 
Columbia into the Confederation, would make it its aim that 
that province should be inhabited by men in whose veins flowed 
the blood of the great pioneering race which built up and 
developed not only Eastern but Western Canada. 


No new developments of the railway dispute have taken 
place during the week. Mr. Bell’s letter to the Railway 
Companies’ Association has not yet been answered, and the 
preparations for taking the ballot are being rapidly pushed 
on. But although there is no sign of weakening on either side, 
people are beginning to realise more clearly what a general 
strike would mean, and the pressure of public opinion is 
undoubtedly being exerted in the direction of conciliation. 
For ourselves, we adhere to our view that the companies are 
ill-advised in adopting an absolutely non-possumus attitude on 
the question of recognition. On the whole, we are induced to 
believe that the best basis for a compromise is to be found in 
the Circular, issued in February, 1906, by which the 
Postmaster-General recognised the Post Office Associa- 
tions as Trade-Unions, with a right of combination and of 
representation through the representatives of different classes. 
The Circular meets the most serious objection of the com- 
panies by stating (1) that the weight which any Associa- 
tion carries is largely proportioned to its representative 
character or knowledge of the question at issue, and (2) that 
non-Unionists will be treated on the same basis in regard 
to representations. Finally, the objection as to “ divided 
authority” is met by (3), which retains individual cases, 
discipline, administration and promotion cases entirely in the 
hands of the Postmaster-General as single authority. The 
system has now had eighteen months’ trial, and Mr. Sydney 
Buxton in his speech on the Estimates in May expressed his 
conviction that it had worked well and led to none but satis- 
factory results. 


Lord Rosebery, replying to the toast of the Houses of 
Parliament at the annual banquet of the Bonnetmakers’ 
Incorporation of Glasgow yesterday week, spoke at length 
and with a happy mixture of wit and sagacity on the 
position and future of the House of Lords. Dismissing 
the extravagant exaggerations of eulogists and detractors 
alike, Lord Rosebery declared that while he had never been 
able to defend the present constitution of the House of Lords 
—which he had stoutly attacked and constantly endeavoured 
to reform—he was from the bottom of his heart and soul 
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convinced of the necessity of an effective Second Chamber. 
He reminded his hearers that Peers as a rule—always 
excepting the twenty just and enlightened noblemen created 
by the present Government—were there not from choice, 
but involuntarily, and to a large extent by the accident 
of necessity and the law of the land. It was their only 
chance of associating themselves with the political life of 
the country, and it was a great flaw in our Constitution to 
shut them up in the House of Lords and give them no way 
out of it. Butonce there they could not be expected, as honest 
men, to abdicate their opinions. 


The House of Lords was not a strong barrier ; but he would 
rather have a weak barrier than none at all against the 
dangerous and detestable tyranny of a single Chamber. In 
conclusion, he stated his firm belief that the nation would never 
submit to be governed by a single Chamber. He was equally 
certain that the nation would demand that the Second 
Chamber should place itself in harmony with the changed con- 
ditions which have come into existence, and without menace or 
pressure set its own house in order and place itself right with 
the nation at large. We may note in this context that a 
number of meetings have been arranged in connexion with 
the Liberal campaign in Scotland this autumn against 
the House of Lords, the speakers being Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, Lord Crewe, Mr. Sinclair, Lord Tweedmouth, 
Mr. Runciman, Mr. Lloyd-George, and Mr. Morley. Lord 
Rosebery’s speech has not made their task easier. 











On Thursday the Australasian Section of the London 
Chamber of Commerce held a meeting to discuss the new 
Australian tariff. Mr. Faithfull-Begg, who presided, said 
that if he might judge from the letters received by the 
Chamber and by the tone of the Press, the preferences given 
to the British manufacturer were not going to be of very much 
value. It will be remembered that minute preferences over 
foreign countries are given to Britain, while the whole tariff- 
wall is considerably raised in height against the whole world, 
including ourselves. After considerable discussion, a resolu- 
tion was passed protesting against “ the imposition of further 
duties on British goods entering the Commonwealth, which, 
in spite of the financial support accorded to Australian 
industries by merchants and investors here, will seriously 
harm the manufacturing industries of the United King- 
dom, and declaring that the preference on British goods, 
although small, is thankfully received in the hope that 
it will be shortly increased, and that the sudden levying 
of the new duties is calculated to cause considerable incon- 
venience and loss both in Australia and Great Britain unless 
the time for the levying of the duties be postponed.” The 
protest of the London Chamber of Commerce is important, 
and we hope it will cause some salutary reflection among 
those who play light-heartedly with Protectionist fire. The 
protest itself is not very likely to secure a reduction of the 
tariff, as the Australian manufacturer looks upon the British 
manufacturer as Gambetta looked on clericalism. We notice 
that the Sydney Morning Herald, which is quoted by the 
Daily Chronicle, declares that the tariff is the result of a 
“deal” between Sir William Lyne and the Socialist-Labour 
Party. A strong agitation has been begun against the 
“shameful transaction.” 


In Tuesday's Times Mr. J. A. R. Marriott does good 
service by analysing the election address of the Labour 
candidate in the Kirkdale Division of Liverpool. Mr. Hill, 
the candidate in question, though avoiding the use of the term 
“Socialism,” frankly advocates the application of Socialist 
principles. “As I am opposed to the present commercial 
system of production for profit, I would advocate in Parlia- 
ment the nationalisation of the production, distribution, 
and exchange of the common necessities of life.” On 
the other hand, while professing Free-trade principles 
in general, he specifically advocates protection of the 
timber trade and the wholesale exclusion of foreign workmen. 
As Mr. Marriott puts it, “many of us hold that the two 
principles [of Socialism and Protection] are essentially com- 
plementary; but rarely, if ever, has this truth been more 
effectually demonstrated.” Mr. Marriott abstains from arguing 
on the rights or wrongs of either system, but he urges that it is 
futile for Socialists to suppose that they can try their experi- 
ments except under the protection of tariff-walls, and that 





Protectionists “should seriously consider their position, lest 
they be forced by the stern logic of facts to keep company 
which at present they disdain.” 





Judge Fitzgerald gave judgment in the Glenahiry outrage 
case at Waterford on Monday. Lord Ashtown claimed £200 
compensation for the damage done by the explosion of a bomb 
at Glenahiry Lodge on August 14th last, and the claim was 
resisted by the Rural District Council on the ground that the 
outrage had been instigated or connived at by Lord Ashtown 
himself. In support of this contention reliance was chiefly 
placed on the report and the evidence of District Inspector 
Preston, and on the evidence of Captain Lloyd, one of his 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Explosives, who had examined the 
premises at the request of the Home Office, and had no doubt 
that the windows were open when the explosion occurred. 
It was also contended that the pot in which the explosive 
was placed was one which had been in use at Glenahiry. 
Evidence to a contrary effect was tendered by Oounty 
Inspector Rogers; District Inspector Tweedy; Mr. Hackett, 
a county surveyor; Mr. Harvey, an explosive expert; 
Graham, Lord Ashtown’s gamekeeper, who swore to closing 
the windows and shutters, and his wife; and Lord Ashtown 
himself. Considerable excitement was caused in the neighbour- 
hood by the trial, and some of Lord Ashtown’s witnesses were 
stoned on Saturday night. 


Judge Fitzgerald found that the explosion was a malicious 
outrage committed by some person or persons unknown, 
und that there was no foundation whatever for the imputa- 
tions, charges, insinuations, and suggestions which from 
first to last had been heaped upon Lord Ashtown and his 
innocent servants. These charges mainly originated in the 
report of District Inspector Preston, which he described as 
an “egregious document,” and he considered its publication, 
in anticipation of this trial and to the prejudice of the 
administration of justice, a gross impropriety. He awarded 
£140 in satisfaction of the claim, and directed the costs to be 
taxed on the principle of fully indemnifying Lord Ashtown 
for the expenses and outlay heaped upon him. We note that 
the Clonmel Rural District Council have lodged an appeal 
against the decision, and that the Waterford Board of 
Guardians have passed a unanimous resolution calling for a 
sworn inquiry into the matter, on the ground that certain 
police reports and private information in possession of the 
police were withheld from the Court, and that the public 
mind cannot be set at rest, or the reputation of the various 
police officials, experts, and other officials on both sides be 
cleared from suspicion, until every reasonable effort has been 
made to discover the perpetrator. 


Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the United States Ambassador, 
delivered an excellent address at the opening of the John 
Bright Secondary School at Llandudno on Wednesday. 
After dwelling on the inspiration to be found in Mr. 
Bright’s character and the stimulus of his example, 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid touched on his special connexion with 
Llandudno and his support of undenominational education. 
Turning to the States, Mr. Whitelaw Reid contrasted 
the altered ideals which governed the educational policy 
of Washington and of Lincoln. Under the latter secondary 
education had a new birth, and the latest statistics showed 
the immense development of the system of educating their 
youth specially for occupations dependent on scientific 
training. He noted that in most of the States the taxation 
for the free-school system, including the secondary schools, 
was larger than for any other single object, while the gifts 
from private citizens in the ten years ended 1902 alone 
amounted to £23,000,000. In conclusion, Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
recalled the unwavering support lent to the cause of freedom 
by John Bright during the Civil War. Many intellectual and 
political leaders were on their side, but the name of Jobn 
Bright led all the rest. “From the beginning to the end 
[of the Civil War] his voice rang out to them across the 
Atlantic, sometimes in cheer, sometimes in warning, always 
in friendship and hope.” 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Aug. 15th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 82g—on Friday week 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_——— 
THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONVENTION. 


HE Anglo-Russian Convention, on the conclusion of 
which we tender our hearty congratulations to Sir 
Edward Grey, might be described in the technical language 
of photography as a “fixing” solution. The situation in 
Persia, where the clash of British and Russian interests 
was continuous and dangerous, the situation in Afghanistan, 
and that in Tibet,—all warned us that “anything might 
happen” if the two Powers chiefly concerned did 
not come to some precise understanding which would 
restrict the scope of their hostility. The Convention 
takes the problems of the Middle East at the stage 
to which they have already been “ developed,” applies 
its chemical, and “fixes” them. Or, to use another 
metaphor, it takes the clay, which was in a thoroughly 
plastic state, and hitherto was being modelled and 
remodelled without intermission by the agents of both 
Britain and Russia, and claps it into the oven. There it 
is baked and hardened. The form of the clay under that 
process is not, it is true, unchangeable; but it is no longer 
sensitive to the finger-thrust of every meddler. The 
relaxation of the strain which is brought about by the 
Convention is thoroughly grateful to both sides. So 
desirable, not only in our own interests, but in those of 
the peace of the world, was such an Agreement that 
in the last resort we would not have shrunk from 
making even more sacrifices than have been made to 
achieve it. 

The first point to notice is that the Convention concerns 
Asia alone. If it has any effect upon the equilibrium 
of Europe, it will be an effect wholly unpremeditated. 
Such results, of course, are conceivable ; it is always con- 
ceivable that a European Power which restricts its 
anxieties far away from home will expend nearer home 
the reserve of political nerve-power thus set free. But, on 
the whole, we do not think that the Convention will have 
any directly recognisable influence upon what we call the 
balance of power in Europe. On our side, at all events, 
the Convention means chiefly a prospect of a less exhaust- 
ing military expenditure in India, and a new and most 
welcome sense of security in the Persian Gulf. The spectre 
of the Russian danger on our Indian frontier is laid. 
If the Convention had compassed nothing more than 
this, it would still be a memorable compact. For many 
years every soldier in India has had his ears filled 
with rumours of the schemings of Russian agents. These 
agents were in Afghanistan; they were in Persian 
Baluchistan ; they pulled wires, they hatched plots, they 
were here, there, and everywhere. They supplied the 
mysterious background of the picture in which a con- 
centration of Russian troops could easily be, and frequently 
was, painted into the foreground on the slightest provocation. 
The suspicions on the British side of the frontier were 
generally exaggerated, but that does not in the least 
alter the important fact that the suspicions existed. 
Armies are created and paid for, not only to defeat 
other armies in the field, but to ensure those who 
pay for them against quite vague perils,—to save 
them from the discomfort of perturbed or sleepless 
nights. The size of the army is in direct ratio to the 
alarms of the country. Now that Russia has promised to 
send no more agents to Afghanistan in order to sow wild 
ideas in the brain of the Amir, and has also promised to 
keep her hands off that triangle of Persian territory 
through which she might have turned the flank of our 
position in India, our expensive suspicions are ended. It 
is thoroughly satisfactory to think that the crisis of this 
long disease of anxiety about Russian intentions is over. 
For more than half-a-century Russia refused to give 
us the assurances we asked for—and suspicion broke 
out afresh with every refusal—but at last she has given 
them. 

These assurances, as we said, have not been obtained 
without sacrifices. What are the sacrifices? At first 
sight it looks as though we had agreed to recognise 
Russian predominance in far too large a slice of Persian 
territory. Her sphere of influence is roughly about two- 
thirds of the country, while our own is not only small but is 
the poorest district. The Russian sphere takes in nearly all 








the large towns, including the capital, and the line of demar.- 
cation dives arbitrarily towards the south to include Yezd 
for example, which one might have thought would remain 
outside. But, on the whole, the bargain only recognises 
or “fixes,” the state of things as it actually was when the 
Convention was signed. Russian influence already pervaded 
practically all the district which is assigned to her. It ma 
be said that we could have recovered lost ground; that the 
Persians trusted us, and would rather have us than the 
Russians controlling the larger part of their country. We 
cannot enter into the question whether we forfeited 
through lethargy trade interests which ought to be 
ours. The fact is that they were not ours at the critical 
moment, and if we have renounced advantages which 
we might well have gained in the future—though it 
is very far from certain that we should have done 
so—we gain in security elsewhere as much as we 
have lost in material interests in the Russian sphere in 
Persia. 

The wise man will reflect what was likely to have 
happened if this Convention had not been made. Was 
there any immediate prospect that our trade would get 
concessions in Northern Persia at the expense of Russia? 
We think not. The Convention only bows to the facts, 
At the same time, we confess that the British trader who 
still resolutely believes that he could surmount all the 
hindrances put in his way by Russia in the North may 
have to stifle some of his aspirations. ‘“ Equal oppor- 
tunities” for all there will be in the Russian sphere, 
but the Russians alone will influence the granting 
of concessions by the Persian Government, and how 
that will work out for British traders remains to be 
seen. ‘T'he persons with whom we cannot sympathise in 
this matter are those who for the purpose of reinforcing 
a humanitarian argument against the Convention—the 
argument that Russia is a monster with whom decent 
countries should not associate themselves—have no scruple 
about dealing out ammunition to Jingo irreconcilables. 
Let us, however, consider the extreme Liberal objections 
to the Convention, for it is certain that more will be 
heard of them. Is Russia too infamous for us to have 
any dealings with her? ‘The answer to that question 
seems to us to be twofold. First, wicked persons are 
not made more wicked by the company of good 
persons,—if we may justly look upon ourselves as filling 
the latter réle. And, secondly, if we habitually refused 
to strike any bargain with people whose character was not 
above reproach, our foreign policy would come to a stand- 
still altogether. There are bargains and bargains. If we 
made an alliance with the Russian Government—which 
we have not done—and tied ourselves to them by 
bonds of the closest intimacy, we might indeed be 
held to have given a sanction to their horrible persecu- 
tions and their intolerance of the people's desire for 
Constitutional freedom. But all we have done is to 
strike a bargain, which is a mere matter of cold business, 
in order to end a dangerous dispute. Does one refuse 
to buy a horse from a man who is not demonstrably 
above the average in virtue? Do the extreme Liberals 
deny that a dispute existed ? If not, do they deny 
that it was worth ending? So far as. we can judge 
from the reasons they give, they are inexplicably content, 
as the Westminster Gazette has well said, to sacrifice the 
greater morality to the less. Another objection made to 
the. Convention is that Persia has not been consulted, and 
that the “ partition ” of her territory is unjustifiable. The 
Convention, however, recognises her independence, and the 
regularising of the spheres of influence is but, once more, 
a “fixing” process. Of course, it is sad that Persia 
should decline—the decline of every country, the death of 
every man, is sad—but the existence or non-existence of 
the Convention makes not a jot of difference to her con- 
dition. She was already mortgaged and controlled. Her 
illness was obvious. All that has happened now is that 
the doctors have told her the truth. At the same 
time, they announce that they are applying a remedy 
which they believe will check the inroads of other, and 
perhaps worse, diseases. Persia, in a word, knows where 
she stands, and we cannot think, unless we are to attribute 
illicit designs for the future to our own Foreign Office or 
to Russia, that she is injured by the avowal. 

Only one matter remains to be mentioned,—our rights 
in the Persian Gulf. For a hundred years we have ac 
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pn the conviction that we had fundamental interests there, 
end these have been jeopardised by the policy of Russia 
over and over again, yet no mention is made of the matter 
jn the Convention. The explanation is contained in a brief 
despatch which Sir Edward Grey sent to Sir Arthur 
Nicolson on the day the Convention was signed. This 
despatch not only makes it clear that our interests in the 
Persian Gulf are not affected by the Convention, but that 
thev are definitely recognised. This is a point of the first 
importance. In the recent negotiations the Russian 
Government “ explicitly stated that they do not deny the 
special interests of Great Britain in the Persian Gulf.” 
And to make quite sure that Russia understood the full 
meaning of what she said, the British Government drew 
attention to “previous declarations of British policy.” 
These declarations are clear enough. Lord Lansdowne, 
for example, said in 1903: ‘*‘ We should regard the estab- 
lishment of a naval base or of a fortified port in the 
Persian Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, and we should certainly resist it with 
all the means at our.disposal.” There is no equivocation 
there. Henceforth, we may take it, there will be only one 
policy in the Persian Gulf for both the great political 
parties in Britain. No doubt in the last few months 
Sir Edward Grey has tried to get more concessions 
from Russia than he has got. We suppose he reached 
a point when he had to say to himself: “Is the credit 
side of our account full enough now to make it worth 
while to sign a Convention, and relieve ourselves of most 
of our harassing anxieties in the Middle East? Or 
shall I haggle further and risk not coming to an agree- 
ment at all?” He decided that the moment had 
come,—that the great ends to be served justified his 
sacrifices. On reviewing all the circumstances, we 
cannot resist the same conclusion. 





“ANTI-MILITARISM” IN FRANCE. 


NHE French military authorities are certainly justified 
in punishing severely those who preach anti- 
militarism, especially in the form approved by MM. 
Jaurés and Hervé and their followers. ‘They practically 
advise the recruits on the outbreak of war to direct their 
rifles against the Government instead of against the 
enemy. That is clearly an incitement to treason, if there 
be such a thing as treason, and treason in its most 
dangerous form, that of overt civil war. It is, in fact, 
a direct adhesion to the invader, and can be defended 
only on the argument that armed resistance to those who 
injure us is a crime of the first magnitude. We cannot, 
however, but feel some doubt whether the penalties are not 
the result of officers’ wounded amour propre rather than of 
deliberate statesmanship. No such incitements can have 
any influence except with the few fanatics who in using them 
will discredit instead of popularising the Socialist creed. 
That party would have done far better, from its own point 
of view, to denounce and resist, through Parliamentary 
action, the use of the soldiery in civil contests—in putting 
down strikers, for instance, and the like—than in advising 
submission to invaders. The French, no doubt, were 
shocked into a new abhorrence of war by the events of 
1870, which destroyed the conviction, derived from the 
Napoleonic Wars, that they were the most efficient soldiers 
in the world, and left in its stead, for that generation at 
least, a secret doubt whether war meant for them anything 
but suffering unredeemed by any glory, and by very little 
of “‘ the rapture of the strife.” But with that very change 
has come an increase in the feeling that they must be 
always better prepared for war, and that such prepara- 
tion should take the form of the universal service, 
careful training, and cruel strictness of discipline which, 
as they believe, had given the victory to their enemies. 
For thirty years they have been building up a new and 
stronger army, and no great irritation has been caused 


by the severity of the discipline, which is now 
much stricter, in spite of the humane relaxations 
of recent years; and the immense expense which 


always accompanies the reorganisation of an army has 
been borne without complaint, even when the taxes 
interfered with the household prosperity which is the 
first object of all French social life. The French 
Socialists might, we imagine, have protested with great 
effect against the oppressions of barrack life, might have 





democratised the status of their officers by introducing 
the principle of election, and might gradually, by 
abandoning the search for colonies, have made of their 
Army a purely defensive force, a Swiss Army, in fact, 
upon a gigantic scale. 

A reform upon these lines would have been all the 
easier because in France one of the two great motives for 
war is almost entirely absent. Those motives are the 
attraction of expansion, whether it arises from greed 
or from the necessity of providing territory for an ever- 
increasing population, and the incurable fear of subjuga- 
tion. The French do not increase; they do not need 
more territory for subsistence, and as a majority they 
dread and dislike the practice of colonisation. They wish 
to remain in France, not to secure larger lives by foreign 
conquest. At this moment, as all observers report, an order 
for service in North Africa is regarded by the regiments 
affected with a kind of horror, which is expressed with even 
greater intensity by the districts in which such a regiment 
is recruited. The objection to acquire colonies is publicly 
expressed by voters belonging to very different parties, 
and this with regard both to sub-tropical and trepical 
acquisitions. It is doubtful whether France would consent 
to purchase a vast estate like the Congo or the Philippines, 
and it is nearly certain that a plebiscite would sanction 
the exchange of all the French colonies, including even 
Algeria and Tunis, for the two Continental provinces of 
which the country was deprived in 1870. The greed of 
territory which influences countries so widely different as 
Germany and America—the States long for Lower Cali- 
fornia—may be considered in France almost extinct; and 
though no doubt the passion for glory might still stimulate 
them to non-defensive wars, glory, until they have found a 
great general, will not be considered an asset to be sought 
eagerly or with any certainty of acquisition. It is only from 
the sense of duty and a traditional pride that they are 
expending men and treasure in the defence of their 
undoubted primacy of right to maintain their privileged 
position in Morocco. The other motive, however—fear of 
invasion and defeat—remains as strong as ever, and the 
Socialist leaders in disregarding that fear irritate their 
whole population into a doubt whether Socialists can be 
loyal. It is very easy to preach that such fear is unreason- 
able, or that the world has got beyond wars of conquest ; 
but Frenchmen remember their history, are as deeply 
moved, perhaps, as any other people by race distrusts, and 
recollect with angry keenness that only a generation ago 
German soldiers crossed France as exulting conquerors. 
Cosmopolitanism is still to them, as to the inhabitants 
of any other country, only a beautiful dream, and 
they would consider disarmament for an abstract idea 
of brotherhood a shameful folly. We are unable 
to believe, therefore, that even among the working 
classes, and still less among the peasantry, the set 
of ideas described as “ anti-militarism” can take any 
serious hold. ‘To be welcome, those ideas must have taken 
possession of the whole world, or, at all events, of its 
white peoples; and they will no more give up their 
necessary military organisation than they will give up 
their claim to the separateness and independence of their 
own dwelling-houses. This is in no way a discredit to the 
French, for the same emotion influences all the advanced 
populations of the world. If none had any fear of the 
foreigner, none would submit to the compulsory enlistment 
which is maintained to prevent invasion, or even to the 
heavy taxes which seem to be the only alternative for some 
sort of compulsion. We are very proud, justly proud, of our 
Fleet and its incalculable strength; but if there were no 
possibility of attack from any quarter even the Fleet would 
slowly die away under the pressure of the argument that 
it involved the expenditure of huge sums which might be 
more wisely employed. Socialism will produce many 
mischiefs, but we do not think it will produce universal 
disarmament, or, indeed, disarmament in any one country 
in which its dogmas may seem to be obtaining acceptance. 
Many terrible things will be risked in order to try the 
experiment of collectivism, but among them, we think, we 
need not fear that advice like that of M. Jaurés and 
M. Hervé will obtain any dangerous amount of adhesion, 
least of all in France, where the people certainly do not 
believe that their country cannot offer attractions to a foe, 
or fancy that a foreigner could by any possibility rule 
them better than they can rule themselves. 
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MR. JESSE COLLINGS AND THE AVERAGE 
UNIONIST. 


ii is impossible not to admire the devotion of Mr. Jesse 
Collings to his chief. The doubtful waters of modern 
litical seas carry no stauncher sailor. The ship on which 

r. Chamberlain hoists his flag is the only vessel in which 
Mr. Collings will handle a rope or glance at a compass. 
To the eyes of other more or less nautical persons the ship 
may seem utterly unseaworthy and bound on a wron 
course; Mr. Collings casts his eye on the helmsman, an 
forthwith his destination is Eldorado and the ship is as 
sound as a lifeboat. He belongs, indeed, to a class of 
politician which unfortunately, at all events for party 
leaders, is becoming rarer every Session. That is the 
politician who is constitutionally incapable of believing 
his leader to be wrong. Mr. Collings had an opportunity 
of providing younger politicians with an example of this 
kind of political fidelity on Monday, when he met his 
constituents in Birmingham and took for his subject 
the unrest in the Unionist Party. “To his mind,” 
he remarked, “the Unionist Party at the present time 
was in a position like that of men going through a 
wilderness without a Moses.” His feelings, he believed, 
were shared by “ probably the majority” of the party in 
the House of Commons, “ Members were literally chafing 
at the inaction to which they were condemned. They had 
a leadership that created no enthusiasm, but rather 
damped it. They had a leadership that halted between 
two opinions, that recognised in an academic, half-hearted 
way the great item in Mr. Chamberlain’s programme,— 
Tariff Reform. The efforts put forward to further it were 

or and puny compared with what they ought to be.” 
What ought to be done, of course, is to bring Chamber- 
jainism more and more to the front; the more Tariff 
Reform in the bolus, the sooner the party will shake off 
its palsy, But can this be done under present conditions, 
with an almost vanished hope of taking the field Teucro 
reduce? Mr. Collings shakes his head gloomily, though, 
very properly, he expresses hopes for the ultimate future 
which could hardly be brighter. 

It should be no satisfaction to any Unionist, and most 
assuredly it is unsatisfactory to ourselves, to watch the 
confusion and disorder in what was a few years ago a 
strong and united party. But of the divisions into which 
the party was split by Mr. Chamberlain’s adoption of a 

licy of Preference, most certainly it is not the Tariff 

formers whose outlook on the future is the more 
reassuring, or who have the better reason to congratulate 
themselves on the present. During the past fortnight a 
very illuminating correspondence has been carried on in the 
Times on the subject of the new Australian tariff. That 
tariff, as we have pointed out already, although it grants a 
nominal! preference to British goods, in point of fact raises 
the tariff-wall so high to all goods, foreign and British, that 
it is likely to prove in practice prohibitive ; a result which, 
indeed, must be supposed to have been intended by its 
originators. The Zimes, commenting on the probable effect 
of the new tariff, remarked that the advantage which British 
goods were to receive as against foreign “is in many cases 
almost derisory,’—a pronouncement out of which Tariff 
Reformers may be left to take what comfort they can. 
The correspondence which followed was instructive. 
“ Tariff Reformer ” and * Zollverein,” each in the promi- 
nent position and the large type to which their previous 
published articles have entitled them, have joined issue 
over the merits, not only of the Australian tariff, but the 
whole question of Imperial Preference. ‘ Tariff Reformer,” 
gloomily triumphant, takes up the attitude of one who has 
rophesied evil if his advice is neglected. “I told you so,” 
= says in effect. “If the Government slams, bars, and 
bolts the door, and refuses to stir a finger to help Australia, 
why should we grumble because Australia in her turn 
refuses us a gift which we have done nothing to deserve? ” 
“That is not the point,” replies “Zollverein”; “the 
material point is that the Australian tariff constitutes 
an out-and-out Protectionist measure against Britain, 
and instead of bringing us nearer the goal of closer 
economia relations between ourselves and the Colonies, it 
is a distinct step backwards away from that ideal.” To 
those two arguments ought to be added a pertinent 
comment from Lord George Hamilton. He is told that 


the rise of the Australian tariff against British goods is 





due to the refusal of certain British politicians to follow 
Mr. Chamberlain four years ago in his assaults on Free. 
trade. “To preach Protection here,” he answers, “is to 
encourage the application of that principle in the self. 
governing Colonies and in India. This was the advice and 
warning we gave, and for giving it certain Tariff Reformers 
wished to drum us out of the Unionist Party.” We may 
reflect on that fact, and in so doing find the more instruc. 
tion in the Times's characterisation of the preference offered 
by the new tariff as “almost derisory,” and in the 
awakening of so sturdy an Imperialist as “ Zollverein ” 
to the “out-and-out Protection” proposed by Australia 
against the Mother-country. 

Nevertheless, according to Mr. Jesse Collings, all will be 
well with his leader’s policy. ‘ Fortunately,” he observes, 
“Mr. Chamberlain before his retirement placed this 
question in such a position in practical politics that its 
success was absolutely certain.” Well, Mr. Collings may 
be able to see signs of encouragement which are hidden 
from the vision of duller persons. But in what does he 
find hisconsolation? Hardly in reflecting upon the result 
of the General Election. Has anything happened since to 
inspire him afresh? Mr. Chamberlain, regretted by his 
opponents every whit as keenly as his supporters, has 
ceased to take any public part in politics. No one has 
taken his place. No front-rank politician has entered on the 
task of advocating his policy. But perhaps it is so accept. 
able to the electorate that it does not need a strenuous 
advocate? The result of recent by-elections does not 
justify such a claim as that. In spite of the fact that the 
Government have now been in office for nearly two years, 
and have made more than one deplorable blunder, there is 
no reawakening of enthusiasm in the constituencies for the 
policy which the Government are mainly concerned to 
oppose. Unionist candidates either prefer, or are advised 
from the top, to postpone dealing with Tariff Reform ; or 
if they are bold enough to advocate it, they meet with 
such an answer as the Unionist candidate had at Jarrow, 
when the Labour, Radical, and Nationalist candidates, all 
of them Free-traders, polled between them over ten thousand 
votes, and the Tariff Reformer could not get four thousand. 
The by-elections will not do. Is there, then, perhaps, some 
vast upheaval of Colonial opinion in favour of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme, such as would counterbalance the 
apathy, or stupidity, of electors at home? The reply to 
that is the new Australian tariff. 

Still Mr. Collings cheerfully waves his flag, and we 
must applaud his affection for his leader and his gay 
trust in what is going to happen eventually, even though 
the sky at the moment is black and unpromising. But be 
must, surely, have other reasons for believing in the 
future of Tariff Reform besides his measure of his own 
enthusiasms. What can they be? Probably this,—that 
the Tariff Reformers have captured and possess the 
Unionist “ machine.” Let us admit that to the full. The 
machine was captured, as it would be captured again in 
similar circumstances. But you cannot capture a party; 
or, rather, you cannot capture a machine which will put a 
party in power. Political parties in this country are 
alternately put into and taken out of power by a shifting 
balance of votes which belong permanently to neither 
great party, each party machine being able to calculate as 
arule upon a certain constant proportion of inalienable 
votes. But the Unionist Party cedthes at present cannot 
even calculate upon what at one time it would have 
been justified in regarding as its inalienable proportion. 
All the talk about “nine-tenths” and “ninety-nine per 
cent.” of the party being in favour of Tariff Reform is the 
merest moonshine, as every practical Unionist politician 
knows who recognises that persons, as well as newspapers, 
like neither to admit that they do not understand a question 
thoroughly, nor that they can possibly have been “jumped” 
or hurried into a premature decision. How many average 
Unionists, who hate to see their party wandering in Mr. 
Collings’s wilderness, would not be only too delighted if the 
very name of Tariff Reform had never been mentioned ? 
Let us suggest to Mr. Collings another question to be 
put to prospective Unionist candidates at coming by- 
elections. Which of these two positions would they 
choose,—one, to face the electorate, in the genial phrase 
of modern electioneering, as a “ whole-hogger,” with all 
the difficulties of Mr. Chamberlain's scheme, plus the new 
Australian tariff, to be explained away; the other, to be 
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able by one magic sweep of the sponge to wipe the slate clean 
of the whole of the Tariff Reform propaganda, to flourish 
jn the voters’ faces the Socialistic record of the present 
Government, and to stand forward as a candidate holding 
the same political views which helped into office, and kept 
jn office, Unionist after Unionist under Lord Salisbury ? 
Which platform does Mr. Collings think a prospective 
candidate would choose ? 





THE CAPE DISSOLUTION. 


R. JAMESON since he took office in 1904 has had, 

as they say in America, a “ difficult patch to hoe.” He 

has had to contend against those two greatest of obstacles 
to successful leadership,—an empty Exchequer, and ar 
uncertain majority. He began by having a majority of 
seven in the House of Assembly and of one in the 
legislative Council. But in that majority several were 
included as Progressives who might more properly have 
been classed as Independents, and their support was always 
a dubious matter. Dr. Jameson courageously resolved to 
face the franchise anomaly, and the Additional Representa- 
tion Act, the greatest success of his Ministry, was the 
result. This did not fully meet the difficulty, but was 
in the nature of a palliative rather than of a remedy. 
Still, it corrected the more glaring abuses. When Cape 
Colony was first granted representative institutions 
the towns were relatively much less important than they 
are to-day. Going roughly by population, a division of 
constituencies was made ; but, there being no provision for 
automatic redistribution, in a very few years the division 
had become unfair. Cape Town grew, while Victoria East 
remained unaltered. Before 1904 matters had become so 
bad that while a great commercial centre like Port 
Elizabeth, with eleven thousand electors, returned only 
four Members, a little dorp like Vryburg returned two ; or, 
to put it otherwise, while it required nearly three thousand 
voters in the one case to secure a representative, at 
Vryburg four hundred and fifty were sufficient. There were 
even worse cases. Cape Town, for instance, had a Member 
for every three thousand four hundred electors, and 
Victoria East a Member for every three hundred and 
ninety. The country districts were preferentially treated, 
and as the country districts were the stronghold of the 
Bond Opposition, there was a great outcry at any hint 
of change. The argument used was the old bad one 
that a numerical basis is not the best for an electorate, 
but that the country, as representing the more stable 
elements of the population, should have a _ higher 
proportional representation than the towns. 
often combated this heresy that we need not argue the 
point again. Dr. Jameson forced his Bill through in spite 
of the liveliest obstruction, and to-day the measure is law. 
It increased the membership of the Legislative Council by 
three and of the Assembly by twelve, and the fairness of its 
terms is shown by the fact that among the districts whose 
representation was amplified were the Bond constituencies 
of Paarl and George. 





consistent in their attacks. They urged the Government to 
undertake new railways to benefit remote Dutch districts ; 
they complained bitterly of the raising of the rates and of 
the reductions in the Civil Service; but they did not show 
how the Government was to keep solvent by any other 
methods. So far the Jameson Cabinet might well have 
earned the praise of all thinking people, though it may 
have won little popularity. But the Prime Minister 
made one mistake which has greatly lowered his prestige, 
both in the Colony and at home. His policy has always 
been to conciliate the back-country farmer—generally Bond 
in his politices—by showing that the Progressives were 
zealous in his interests. Unfortunately, he carried this 
excellent principle too far. He made a bid for the support 
of the farmer by proposing to facilitate the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks to the natives. The Opposition, who have a 
very doubtful record on this subject, were quick to seize 
the chance, and to lift up protesting hands at such an 
infamy. 

Except for this bad blunder, the Jameson Ministry has 
done well, and in a very difficult time has stuck to its 
guns and made a good fight. But we fear that it 
is not popular. Its economy is against it, its railway 
policy is against it, and then, of course, there is the 
ordinary swing of the pendulum to be reckoned with. 
The elections, which in a thinly peopled Colony take a 
long time, will not be over before February, and it is 
generally assumed that it will be a Bond Ministry which 
will represent the Cape at the great South African Customs 
and Railway Conference early next year. Probably this 
forecast is correct; at any rate, it can scarcely be a 
Progressive Ministry of the type of the last. A Coalition, 
with Mr. Schreiner as Prime Minister, is possible, and 
might be the best for the country. Dr. Jameson has, of 
course, the Additional Representation Act on his side, 
which should mean an increase of eleven Members. But 
then he passed an Act which restored to the register the 
seven thousand voters who were disfranchised as rebels, 
and these seven thousand are certain to vote for Opposition 
candidates. On the other hand, it may be said that they 
must be mainly resident in constituencies which return 
Bond Members in any case, and that their presence will 
only add to Bond majorities, and not bring about Bond 
victories. The real reason for thinking poorly of the 
Progressive chances is the state of discipline in that party. 


| It has always contained a large cross-bench element,— men 


We have so | 


So far Dr. Jameson seemed to have | 


surmounted one of his obstacles ; but he was less successful | 


with the other. 
damnosa haereditas of public expenditure. In the rich 
years of the war, when Cape Town was making large sums 
as a forwarding agency for the Transvaal, and the Cape 
railways were running at high pressure, it looked as if a 
new era of prosperity had dawned for the country. 
Accordingly the private citizen sunk more capital in his 


business and built a new house, while the Government | 


embarked on an ambitious programme of public works and 
railway extension. So did people in the new Colonies, and 


Sir Gordon Sprigg had left the Colony a | 


the bare years of reaction which have been so acutely felt | 
in Johannesburg were scarcely less disastrous to the | 


Cape. The Government could not go back upon its 
programme, for its commitments were too deep. But 
the Prime Minister faced the necessity bravely, and 
the establishments of all Departments were greatly 
reduced. The post of an economising Minister is not 
@ popular one. The ordinary man at the Cape has 
been hard hit by bad times, and when he finds railway 
rates increused he is apt to cry out against the Govern- 
ment. But as the railways are the chief revenue producers 
of the State, Dr. Jameson had no alternative but to raise 
the rates. It was an excellent chance for the Oppo- 
mtion, who, as is the habit of Oppositions, were not very 





who will not answer readily to the party spur. The Bond, 
on the contrary, has a perfect discipline, even though the 
great days of Mr. Hofmeyr are past. There is much 
talk about racial feeling having died away, but the two 
party organisations are still on racial lines. And just 
as Het Volk brought every voter to the polls, so the Bond 
tolerates no shirking. 

But Dr. Jameson has one weapon in his armoury which 
may prove more effective than his critics imagine. He 
has dissolved because of the refusal of the Upper House 
to pass Supplies. The Government’s majority of one was 
transferred, in the person of Mr. Logan, to the other side, 
and the Appropriation Bill was categorically rejected, 
The Opposition wished to force a Dissolution, fearing, it 
is said, a thoroughgoing Redistribution Bill which would 
complete the work of the Additional Representation Act. 
Their fears were groundless, for Dr. Jameson has always 
declared that any further electoral reform must be left 
to the federal authority, and that with federation in sight 
any tinkering at an independent Constitution was a waste 
of time. But, whatever the reason, they adopted a course 
which has transferred the crisis to the high grounds of 
Constitutional theory. The Upper House at the Cape is 
an elected body, the franchise being the same as for the 
Assembly. A higher property qualification is required in 


| its Members, the electoral areas are larger, and it sits for 


seven instead of five years. Now a Second Chamber in 
the Colonies is supposed to be in much the same Con- 
stitutional position as the British House of Lords. That 
is to say, it is not supposed to have any authority to 
amend a money Bill, still less curtly to refuse Supplies. 
This has often been denied, and large powers have been 
claimed for the Second Chamber; but no Lower House in 
any Colony would tolerate the carrying of these claims 
very far into practice. The principle at stake is really the 
same as in the case of our own House of Commons,—that 


the more popular and democratic of the two bodies shall 
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have complete control of the purse-strings. We notice 
that some Radical papers defend the action of the Cape 
Opposition on the ground that the Cape Second Chamber 
is elected. But this in no way changes the principle at 
stake. The more democratic House is being deprived of 
its financial prerogative ; and these critics would be the 
first to cry out if an elected House of Lords infringed this 
right of the Commons. Dr. Jameson asks for a mandate 
in favour of the House of Assembly, and his appeal would 
in normal circumstances be a strong one. Whether the 
justness of his cause will counterbalance the disrepute 
into which his Ministry has fallen remains to be seen 
during the coming months. 





CIVIC PRIDE. 


HIS week a new scheme of historical teaching was 
introduced in London with the sanction of the 
London County Council. In the days of the old School 
Board, lectures on the history of various parts of London 
were delivered to the teachers in London schools ; but the 
new plan takes the history of London as a whole, and is 
intended to describe the development of civic institutions, 
and to show the place London holds in the history of 
England. The lectures, which are delivered by Mr. 
Vickers, Lecturer in Modern History at University College, 
Bristol, are open to all teachers in London schools, 
both elementary and secondary. Not having heard 
the lectures this week, we cannot speak of their quality, 
or venture to predict what effect the scheme may 
have in helping Londoners to appreciate the greatness 
of their city and the significance of its history; but 
we are quite sure that every effort of this sort deserves 
encouragement. For a good deal more than a century 
London has, as it were, lost herself. The old parochial 
boundaries are broken down, or at all events are hopelessly 
obscured, and London is a vast amorphous world in which 
no man has an obvious rallying-point. How many people 
in the heart of London know to what parish they belong ? 
The old vestries did not inspire either veneration or 
“patriotism,” and the boroughs which flourish where the 
vestries once reigned do not promise either, so far as one 
can judge, to provide such a standpoint of civic pride and 
consciousness as one finds in many country towns. Perhaps 
a large part of the youth of London would have no sense of 
belonging to a particular administrative area were it not that 
they are reminded of the existence of their borough by the 
fact that it is also the sphere of influence of a cricket or 
football club. It is very different with country towns. 
Such a town is, let us say, Yorkist by geographical position 
and tradition, and that is enough to make it violently 
anti-Lancastrian. Another town prides itself on belonging 
to the Midlands, or to East Anglia, and the fact is an 
incentive in all its affairs. Its citizens will not allow that 
any other town has a title to self-respect ; it must abide 
by the unfortunate accident of not being their town. This 
incentive achieves remarkable results. We could point to 
country towns which, on their own impulse, have supplied 
themselves with first-rate music and excellent collections 
of pictures. They understand what is good and what is 
bad, and they do not rest content till they have got what 
is good. They do not take their opinions at second hand 
from London, but form their own. There are two reasons 
for this phenomenon. The first is that no town in England 
except London is too large to be conscious of its civic 
existence, and the second is that in country towns all the 
luxuries of public good-taste are paid for by the citizens 
out of their own pockets. They are the real proprietors, 
and know it. In London we expect to have things bought 
for us. London is the museum or receiving-house of all 
the symbols of our national civilisation, and it is expected 
that the State shall pay the bill. We are not personally 
proud of what we have got because we are not provoked 
by the existence of any serious competition, and are 
not conscious of any self-sacrifice in winning our easy 
victory. 

For such reasons London has lost herself, and it would 
be well if, by historical lectures or any other means, she 
could be helped to find herself once more. It is as easy as 
it is injurious to be reconciled to the absence of civic pride. 
Most people just accept the fact, and explain it by saying 
that London is unique and that there is no standard by which 
to judge her. But a revolution in the way people think 





about London might still conceivably be com 

new fashion in the bearing of the better ean 
towards municipal politics, or even by the action of some 
strong and popular public character in this respect. If 
Londoners were familiar with the greatness of their t, 
they would simultaneously understand the greatness of 
the responsibility it imposes upon them. At present th 
are apathetic; everything is left to the few people who = 
willing to act. Happily, willingness to act is in itself a test 
of competence, and so things do generally get done by the 
right people. Yet there are occasions when only stron 
and widespread public feeling can gain a cause me 
gaining. ‘Two instances occur to us at the moment 
where wide public support is needed and is wanting 
First, Crosby Hall is still threatened. This glorious 
specimen of old English domestic architecture is jn 
serious danger because Londoners leave it to a few culti- 
vated citizens, whose enthusiasm may be mistaken for 
whimsicality, to conduct the agitation. If any other city 
had Crosby Hall, would it allow it to be pulled down before 
meetings had been held at which working men and women 
would cheer themselves hoarse in honour of a resolution of 
indignation ? We do not believe it. One country news. 
paper, the Manchester Guardian, puts the case very well in 
order to help Londoners to see more clearly what they 
ought todo. Architecture, it points out, is less highly rated 
than the sister-art of painting, but it is not really an inferior 
art, and the value of architectural specimens may be fairly 
tested by the standards we recognise in painting. Suppose, 
then, that a noble painting by Reynolds or Gainsborough 
were hung up where Crosby Hall stands, and it were pro. 
posed to cut it down and destroy it. Would even Londoners 
tolerate that for a moment? We do not think so. The 
second instance of apathy we had in mind is the absence 
of general encouragement of the Committee who with so 
great a weight of argument are trying to save the Strand 
from an ugly building-plan,—a plan which, if it is carried 
out, will not fail to offend the eye of every one who passes 
east down the Strand. 

In the United States children are taught in the public 
schools what is known as “Civics.” It is always a kind 
of humiliation to be forced to teach what ougbt in a 
perfect world to come by instinct ; but if the plant will not 
grow wild, it is better to have it forced in a hothouse than 
to have none at all. And, after all, it has been said that 
even the respect of a son for his father is an artificial 
virtue. We would, then, not be averse from having the 
less obvious virtue of civic pride taught in our schools. 
There are other similar things which children might be 
taught profitably in schools if only the teaching did not 
depend for its efficacy so completely upon the delicacy 
and tact of the teacher. Patriotism, for example, 
may with fatal facility be made indistinguishable from 
bombast, and a proper veneration for the national flag 
as the symbol of lofty principles may be turned into 
a pretext for a vulgar aggressiveness. Good manners 
are at a sad discount in County Council schools, and 
they, above all things, ought to be taught. Kudeness is 
commonly mistaken for independence. We do not ask for 
an obsolete servility from the poor man to the rich, but 
only for a proper recognition of the dignity of the human 
person in the dealings of every man with another. By 
a democracy, surely, few things ought to be more 
valued than that. Concern for the appearance of 
London would, we imagine, be only one of several 
aspects of civic pride. Children should be told that, 
whatever London used to be, it is no longer an ugly 
place. Paris is beautiful for the arrangement of its vast 
spaces, but its public buildings do not match those 
of London. London grows in beauty yearly. This is 4 
great building age, and our young architects are fast 
removing the blots upon their profession. Town children 
are often taught what they may observe in the country— 
where they seldom go; but if the faculty of observation 
be encouraged among the objects of a town, it will 
work automatically afterwards in all places and at all 
times. It can be encouraged first only on things which 
are continually before the eyes. Thus the buildings of 
London might become for the child an epitome of history. 
The child would be an exception to the present rule, and 
would go sight-seeing in his own city. He would learn the 
greatness of Wren; he would trace in old terraces the 
work or influence of the brothers Adam; he would learn 
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that the Savoy is not only the name of a hotel and a 
theatre; he would appreciate the antiquarian learning of 
Mr. Gomme which evolved the splendidly apt names 
Kingsway and Aldwych and made all other suggestions 
jook foolish; he would have an eye capable of seeing the 
beauty of New Scotland Yard. We need not continue 
these very haphazard examples. All this may be only a 
dream, but let us hope that at least part of it will come 


true. 








HANDSOME ACTION. 


HE sense of beauty is far more widely spread than esoteric 
worshippers of the beautiful would have us believe, but 

it takes varied forms and is not always easily recognised. 
Not the least common form among Englishmen is the moral 
form. There are a good many men and women whose 
moral ambition is summed up in the desire for handsome 
action. They have a perfect eye for moral appearances, 
but they are not in the least hypocritical. Like all genuine 
artists, they hate shams. In all the relations of life, be 
they serious and permanent, or momentary and of no con- 
sequence, they strive always to do the handsome thing. 
It is their highest pleasure to act always a little more 
generously than could reasonably have been expected of 
them, whether they are transacting matters of lifelong 
moment or rewarding a porter or an errand-boy. They are 
people of whom all their friends and relations have always 
reason to be proud. It is from their earliest years an absolute 
certainty that they will never disgrace themselves or others. 
Handsome action is an end of which they never lose sight, 
but all their lives it is an end which requires sacrifices both 
slight and serious. They never attain to the liberty of 
those to whom the look of their actions in the mirror 
of public opinion is a matter of indifference. They are for 
ever in bondage to their sense of moral beauty. For them a 
whole field of harmless and ordinarily successful action is cut 
off. It is difficult for them te be economical, and if circum- 
stances render economy imperative, offering no alternative 
but the more sordid one of debt, their economy is rendered 
more severe by its secrecy. They must economise in large 
matters, an economy which will impress their neighbours 
simply as poverty, not in those small things where care 
looks like meanness. They cannot bear to show any petty 
solicitude, and it is not easy for them to deny a request. 
There is something so ugly about a blank refusal, and its 
ugliness is always reflected—and so doubled—in the face 
of the man who receives it. They do not like to 





seem to look closely after their own interest; indeed, to | 


‘do them justice, they do not like to be seen doing so, 
even by themselves. Whatever be their station in life, 
they have good manners, because bad manners are invari- 
ably ugly, and considerable social trustworthiness, because 
they wish always that the handsome side of social life should 
be uppermost, and hospitality is, as a rule, an instinct with 
them. Often they are described by their friends as being very 
“lordly” in their notions, though we do not think that the 
peculiarly refined and transfigured form of self-consciousness 
by which they are actuated is at all typical of aristocracies. 
Neither is it confined to the highly cultivated. The moral 
sense of beauty is a primitive sense, and though not likely 
to exist below the line of civilisation, because below that we 
get outside self-consciousness, it is sometimes found in 
perfection among those the aesthetic side of whose nature 
owes nothing to the study of literature, music, or art. 
One thing the lovers of handsome action have, however, in 
common with the typical aristocrat, and with the byper- 
cultivated scholar of the upper middle class. They are 
almost invariably looked up to by their social inferiors, 
who approve of this form of lordliness, and like the man 
who will not descend to much consideration of details, 
and who would rather be robbed than seem to suspect. 
The man who cares for handsome action seldom resents a 
small injury. It is an ugly thing, and he tries to forget it, 
or to remember it only as something beneath his notice, 
for, whatever the lowliness or the altitude of his social 
position, he looks in some sense down upon the world, that 
world which has so little discrimination, so little regard for 
ite own dignity. Yet for all this he cannot disregard its 
opinion, make up his mind to suffer its misapprebension, or 





forego its nod of approval. Oddly enough, these moral 
connoisseurs, though they desire and get their meed of 
praise from the majority, are not often exactly popular. 
Their sympathies are somewhat limited by the too great 
thought they give to their own deportment, and they are not 
easy to know. Indeed, without ever descending into the ugly 
ways of censorious severity, they not infrequently inspire a 
good deal of fear. They do not easily commit themselves to 
any one as they are. They are too anxious about what they 
would like to be, and like to be thought to be. 

It is impossible not to respect this attitude of mind, though 
it is not the best. The man whose moral standard is primarily 
an aesthetic standard is the most excellent of all servants, but 
he will hardly rule well. He cannot be quite thorough or quite 
independent. He will always be prone to small derelictions 
of duty, and will never give justice a high enough place in the 
hierarchy of virtue. Mercy is so much more beautiful in the 
performance. There is something of art for art’s sake about 
his morality, and he misses thus the finest aim of all art. The 
highest types of men and women are not occupied with 
thinking about their own moral dignity at all. They are un- 
selfish because they see clearly the extent of other men’s rights 
and the limits of their own. They are generous, not because 
generosity is beautiful, but because others are in want; and 
kind, not because the beauty of kindness appeals to them, but 
because the reality of suffering has taken hold upon their 
minds. 

Between these two sets of excellent people—those who are 
indifferent to moral appearances, and those for whom they are 
of supreme importance—stand a small third party. They 
take a certain pleasure in being misunderstood. They have a 
natural predilection for doing right and seem rather ashamed 
of it, and if they can induce—without violence to their good 
instincts—the outside world to give them a bad character they 
feel a very real pleasure. To those who love handsome action 
and its reward of acknowledgment their position is almost 
inconceivable, Yet we believe they are, after all, nearer in 
mind to these than they are to the opposite type. They have 
a very strong sense of the aesthetic side of conduct, but 
their moral vision is slightly distorted. They have an 
exaggerated admiration for certain virtues, and a great 
repulsion towards certain vices. Their desire for apparent 
independence constrains them to avoid every effort to placate 
the world. They are always afraid lest they should see 
themselves as time-servers, and, in terror of their own con- 
demnation, they will risk, and even court, that of the 
stranger. On the other hand, they do wish, just as those who 
seek after handsome actions wish, to be understood and 
appreciated by the few. Their worst-looking actions, their 
sham meannesses and harshnesses, are mostly done before an 
audience, and they value the reproaches of their friends 
who would defend them against themselves as they would 
value their indignation in the presence of a detractor 
from the outside. The likeness between these two types is 
analogous to that which exists between those who crave 
and those who abhor conspicuousness. In that they are 
both self-conscious they are both alike. The gulf is fixed, 
not between these two, but between them and the man who 
does not care either way, whose goodness is spontaneous, or, 
if you will, inspired, but, anyhow, not the result of a fine 
critical faculty applied in the region of ethics. 

These types which we have been describing are both of 
them good—different varieties merely of the salt which keeps 
the world from corruption—but they do not stand upon the 
same ethical level, any more than the critic and the originator 
stand on the same intellectual level. No critic, though he 
turn the whole armoury of his criticism to his own correction, 
can hope to rival the man who can create. 





A GEOLOGICAL CENTENARY. 

VHE slow development of that ordered knowledge which 
we call science affords one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of human evolution. One section of 
this chapter has been illustrated this week, when London has 
been celebrating the centenary of the foundation of the Geo- 
logical Society. The international character which was given 
to this affair by the presence of delegates with addresses of 
congratulation from learned societies in all parts of the world 
bears witness to its importance. There is, perhaps, no other 
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case in which the rise of a great science may be so directly 
traced to the labours of a single body of men. It is to the 
Geological Society of London, as Professor Gregory pointed 
out in his address to the British Association at Leicester, 
that is due “the conversion of geology from a fanciful 
speculation to an ordered science.” Sir Archibald Geikie, 
who is not only the President of the Geological Society, but 
the most famous of living British geologists, delivered an 
address at the centenary meeting on Thursday in which he 
sketched the position of geology a hundred years ago with all 
his well-known grace of language and lucidity of exposition. 
We are all keenly interested in geology, the science of the 
planet on which we live, with its wonderful story of the 
immense age and picturesque development of the earth and 
its inhabitants, and the narrative of its establishment is well 
worthy of a hearing. In a sense, geology is one of the oldest 
of sciences. Man could hardly live on the earth at all 
without asking himself, as soon as he began to think about 
his environment, how it had acquired its present shape and 
condition. The interpretation of Nature, as we know from 
the ancient cosmogonies and creation-myths which have been 
handed down to us by the earliest civilisations, was one of the 
first subjects on which the budding mind of man loved to 
exercise itself. The elemental forces of the world, with their 
effects in the distribution of land and sea, as Sir Archibald 
Geikie has well said, cannot have fuiled to excite the imagina- 
tion and stimulate the curiosity of primitive man. ‘“ Wind 
and lightning, rainstorms and river-floods, breakers and tidal- 
waves, earthquakes and volcanoes, would seem to be direct and 
visible manifestations of powerful but unseen supernatural 
beings. Nor would the more obtrusive features of land- 
scape fail to add their influence,—mountains with their 
clouds, tempests, and landslips; crags and precipices with 
their strange, grotesque, half-human shapes; ravines with 
their gloomy cliffs and yawning chasms between.” The | 
classical poets and philosophers have preserved for us the | 
speculations by which men in the dawn of science endeavoured 
to explain the features of the earth. In some respects they | 
succeeded in hitting upon great truths. Pythagoras, as 
reported in the verse of Ovid, sets forth the doctrine which 
our great modern poet borrowed from the geologists of the 
nineteenth century :— 
“ There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen! 


There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea.” 








But, as a rule, ancient geology was merely fanciful. The aid 
of a god was invoked to explain all that seemed above the | 
comprehension of man—as Poseidon was credited with opening | 
the defile of Tempe in order to drain the waters of the inland | 
lake which once covered the Thessalian plain—and so long as | 
this was the case science was bound to stand still, 

The philosophers of the Middle Ages carried geology no 
farther than the Greeks. In some respects they even dis- 
played a retrograde tendency. The great controversy about 
the existence of fossils supplies a case in point. The Greeks 
had recognised freely enough that rocks which contained the | 
relics of marine organisms must have been laid down by tbe | 
sea, and that this implied a very different distribution of land 
and ocean as having existed at some very remote period. But | 
the mediaeval desire to fit science into the accepted Mosaic | 
chronology forbade the acceptance of the great age which | 
must be ascribed to the earth on this theory. So the most | 
absurd explanations of the fossils were put forward in all | 
sincerity. It was held that they were mere mineral con- 
cretions, lusus naturae, which simulated the organic forms of 
living creatures, much as the patterns made by frost on 
the window-pane simulate plant-forms. Even within the 
nineteenth century a learned divine of the University of 
Oxford openly avowed his belief that the fossils in the rocks 
had been purposely placed there by the Devil in order to 
mislead and perplex human inquirers. It was not until the 
eighteenth century brought its great contribution of free 
inquiry to help in the unbinding of the chains which had 
long fettered the buman intellect that geology began to 
develop along the true lines. Even then, it was one of 
the last sciences to free itself from the hindrances of 4 priori 





or metaphysical treatment. The actual cause which con- | 





controversies as to the causes of earth-moulding in which 
the inner consciousness of the writer was taken as a sufficient 
measure of facts, and geology had become almost as sectarian 
and as violent as theology itself. At the end of the eighteenth 
century the geological world was almost wholly given up to a 
heated contest over the rival theories of the Plutonists and 
the Neptunists, who respectively regarded fire and water as 
the true “elements”—in the mediaeval sense—from which 
the earth had taken its being. A considerable library might 
be filled with the polemical tracts and solid volumes which 
then issued from the studies of the adherents of either theory; 
whereas the contemporary contributions to the actual study 
of geological facts might be contained in a very modest 
bookcase. It is the eternal glory of a few Englishmen 
—Greenough, Phillips, and Sir Humphry Davy among them— 
that they saw the impossibility of thus attaining any valuable 
results. In the informal way so characteristic of the English 
mind, they determined to club together in order to try to 
bring geology in this country back to the true path, indicated 
in the fine passage from Bacon which they took as their 
motto, and which invited the co-operation of all students of 
the earth who aspired “not so much to cling to and use past 
discoveries, but to penetrate to what was beyond them—not 
to conquer Nature by talk, but by toil—in short, not to have 
elegant and plausible theories, but to gain sure and demon. 
strable knowledge.” At first they were content to dine 
together once a month, and report progress along these lines; 
but soon the new idea became so fruitful that the Geological 
Society was formally constituted, and began that admirable 
career which for a century has dominated the history of 
geological study throughout the world. 

It must be not supposed that the Geological Society claims 
to have inaugurated the study of geology on a truly scientific 
basis : it merely attempted with success to recall men’s minds 
from the bewildering controversies which had been substituted 
by Werner and his contemporaries for the study of Nature. 
Already in 1807 the foundations of modern geology had been 
laid. It is to the genius of James Hutton, of Edinburgh, 
that we owe the first clear statement of the fundamental 
doctrine on which all later study of the earth has reposed. 
The neighbourhood of Edinburgh presents remarkable oppor- 
tunities for the practical geologist, and in the course of his 
walks by Arthur's Seat and the Water of Leith Hutton was led 
to the epoch-making—though so simple—discovery that the 
agents of geological change in the past were still at work in 
moulding the earth’s surface. Before him it had been taken 
for granted that the great changes in our planet, which were 
apparent to all who did not wilfully shut their eyes to the 
evidence for them, had been caused by violent agencies and 
great secular catastrophes which were never likely to recur, 
and at whose nature we could only guess. Poseidon and 
Hercules were no longer invoked, but comets and deluges and 
wonderful changes in the direction of the earth’s axis of 
revolution replaced them. Hutton was the first to point out 
that, when a Scottish stream could be seen any day carrying 
down débris to the sea and deepening its channel by a few 
inches, it was not necessary to imagine some vast earthquake 
which had split the land into the gigantic ravines and cafions 
of great rivers. In the same way, he showed that the existing 
agents of geological change were amply adequate to account 
for the greatest alterations in the surface of the earth, if they 
were allowed sufficient time to operate. This doctrine, after- 
wards expanded by Sir Charles Lyell—another Scotsman— 
into the theory of Uniformitarianism, was the true beginning 
of modern physical geology, which could make no progress 
until it was accepted. That it was universally accepted is 
mainly due to the labours and ideals of the Geological 


| Society, which, as Professor Gregory puts it, laid the broad 


foundation of modern geological study by its resolute 
rejection of the temptation to wander in dreamland, and 
its steady insistence on the immediate study of Nature as the 
sole means of advancing science. 





THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTY. 
OMPARED with Surrey and Kent, Essex is for well- 
to-do Londoners an undiscovered county. For ten 
persons who regularly go south of London—bicyclists, walkers, 


tributed to the foundation of the Geological Society was the | motorists, or “ week-enders” who rent small country houses— 


disgust raised in the minds of a few students by the endless ! 


only one, perhaps, goes to Essex. Comparatively few go to 
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Hertfordshire ; but even Hertfordshire is much more popular 
than Essex. Of course there are reasons, which lie partly in 
the character of the counties themselves, partly in the means 
of getting there. To take the second and lesser reason first : 
the roads out of London to the north are less easy than those 
to the south. The road to Essex through Stratford, Ilford, 
and Romford, with its uncomputable miles of bricks and 
mortar and its unceasing traffic, is enough to make the stoutest 
traveller quail whether before its ugliness or its inconvenience. 
And what is true of the road is true of the railway. Stratford, 
Ilford, and such places are as large as they are because 
London, following in its growth the line of least resistance, 
has bulged out in that direction in which the Great Eastern 
Railway has provided cheap fares, or, in other words, an easy 
way of escape. Liverpool Street is the station of the working 
and lower middle classes; it is the station of Clacton-on-Sea 
and Epping Forest. Those who do not call themselves 
trippers when they go for a trip, or tourists when they go for 
a tour, shun it with conscious superiority. You must suffer 
to reach Essex. But then the other and more important 
question has to be faced: Is it worth suffering for? The 
answer to this is almost always “No.” It is said that Essex 
is “dull,” “flat,” and “ugly”; therefore Surrey is being over- 
run and overbuilt, while Essex is left untrodden and unspoiled. 
The present writer has come across Essex villages which for 
an air of remoteness and unsophistication he could not match 
in his experience, except in counties so distant as Cornwall 
and Devonshire, and some of those villages lie within fifty 
miles of London. 

We are tempted to celebrate the attractions of Essex, and 
guarantee that they are worth suffering for, by the republica- 
tion in a cheap form of a book called “ Romantic Essex,” by 
Mr. Reginald A. Beckett (London: J. M. Dent and Co., 2s. net). 
Mr. Beckett is right when he says that the soul of Essex is its 
simplicity and its homeliness. Its charms are widely spread. 
It has no cathedral which gathers up the interest to one 
point. Yet its houses are an epitome of its history and 
character ; they look as though they were part of the land- 
scape, as though they had grown up with the trees, not as 
though they were set there garishly to attract attention like 
a staring new villa on a Surrey hillside. Detached houses 
in Essex—farmhouses and inns—often welcome you with a 
clean white face, but the complexion of a whole village 
seen far off is nearly always red, and a thin spire generally 
tapers above the roofs. Churches and houses alike were 
built with the materials which were ready to hand. 
There is much timber in the building because Essex has 
few quarries. In hundreds of churches, too, you may see 
the relics of the Roman occupation. The Roman bricks are 
worked into the lower parts of the walls; flint commonly 
comes above the brick, and stout timbers are used not only for 
the roof but in the whole construction. Sometimes the spire 
is made entirely of wood, and we agree with Mr Beckett that 
there is something beautiful and touching in the exaltation 
to this use of the characteristic material of the county. We 
might add to what he says that no wood was used so often in 
building as chestnut. When a beam was wanted for a house, 
or a roof for a church, chestnut was the wood, no doubt 
because of the belief that no insect takes kindly to it. The 
great building age of what is now rural Essex must have 
come immediately after the suppression of the monasteries, 
and you can hardly go into an Essex village without finding 
a Tudor house. If it be a manor-house, it may have a moat or 
an old monkish fishpond; and perbaps the pigeon tower, 
which dates from the times when the lord of the manor had 
his rights of pigeonry, is still standing. The old inns have a 
spaciousness which informs you of the well-being of agri- 
cultural Essex when they were built. Where the land is good 
there the inns are good also; where the land is poor the inns 
are built on niggard lines. The heart of the county, which is 
cut by the main railway, is the great corn district, where even 
to-day the “tall Essex wheat” waves over many acres. It is 
said that Essex is not well wooded. Really, parts of it are 
perfectly wooded, but the marshes naturally are not. A 
marsh would not have the beauty of a marsh if it were 
not bare, if it did not invite your attention to its dykes 
and coarse grasses, and to the peculiar animal life of flat, 
moist places, and to the grandeur of the uninterrupted dome 
of sky which fits closely round it. But once Essex must 
have been almost covered by forests, as the existence of 


Epping, Hainault, and Hatfield Forests attest, and as is proved 
by the frequency of such names as South Weald, North 
Weald, Brentwood, Forest Gate, and so forth. 

It is said that Essex is flat. Certainly it has no great bills, 
even as it has no great buildings. But the value of hills is 
relative. The present writer has often found himself as much 
impressed by the group of hills which bar the sky to the north 
of Windermere as by the Alps themselves. Those Lake hills 
compose themselves majestically, and lead the eye up by 
beautiful gradations from the water sd that the ultimate 
height is completely satisfying. In the same way you may 
have a magnificent view from a very low hill, as you 
indubitably may have none from a high one. Mr. Beckett 
mentions Laindon Hill, in Essex, from which one can see 
nearly the whole course of the Thames from the sea to 
London. The present writer is familiar with the view from 
another Essex hill which is only fifty feet above the sea, 
yet he can look without a check over the country for twelve 
miles in one direction and for fifteen in another, and he desires 
no better “ view” than that of marsh and creek, empty of men 
and habitation, stretching away to the foot of dim hills! Nor 
are the hills of the north-west corner of Essex so negligible 
even compared with those of other counties. They are chalk 
downs, and are part of the same formation as those at Royston 
and Dunstable. If, as has been said, there are no great 
buildings in Essex, there is still no town in England with so 
perfect a Roman wall as that at Colchester. No other town, 
if it were (let us say) getting up a pageant, could introduce 
such figures as the mythical Old King Cole, and Cymbeline 
and Boadicea. Roman, Norman, and Dane can be traced 
very easily by the names they have left in Essex even where 
they cannot be traced by their fortifications. The names are 
extraordinarily attractive. Consider the Saxon Guesting- 
thorpe, the Norman Layer de la Haye or Tolleshunt D’Arcy, 
the Danish Thorpe-le-Soken, and then such odd names as 
Wendens Ambo and Shellow Bowells. 

As an example of the out-of-the-worldness of some Essex 
villages take the piece of country, about twelve miles long, 
between Ongar and Dunmow. Here are three groups of 
villages known as the Rodings, the Lavers, and the Easters. 
It is a cornland traversed by grassy lanes, and no railway is 
near it. Every village has its windmill near the church. A 
village sometimes consists simply of church, windmill, and a 
farm with two or three cottages. You can walk through the 
lanes for miles without seeing a human being. If there are 
no great houses, there are some “ moated granges,” unrepaired 
perhaps, but at least not restored. The remoteness of a 
country—in the moral sense, not in the matter of measured 
miles—may be tested by the number of carriers who take 
goods and persons from village to village. Essex, then, is 
indeed “remote,” for few counties have so many of those 
once familiar lumbering and creaking vans. Mr. Beckett 
says less than we should like about the coast of Essex. 
It is a frequent remark that the coast is “nothing 
but mud.” But to every one who loves water a broken 
coast is a beautiful coast. The Essex coast is almost 
as broken as the West Coast of Scotland. The Crouch, 
the Blackwater, the Colne, the Stour, break it up with 
broad estuaries, and detach great fragments from the 
mainland which are islands when the tide is high. Mud is an 
ugly word, but the mud of Essex, with its gleaming and varied 
lights, particularly at sunset, is not ugly at all. There are 
even some people who prefer low-tide to high-tide. Then the 
oyster smacks loll idly on their sides, and the great glistening 
spaces are flecked with white gulls screaming and feeding. 
Plovers and curlews with their savage cries, and redshanks 
with their whistling note, are everywhere on the marshes and 
saltings. The sheep on these salt places would fetch a high 
price as “ pré salé” in France; but in this simple county of 
Essex no one has studied his palate enough to know that a 
sheep fed on salt food is a particular delicacy, and it goes 
at the same price as its unsalted fellows. In every creek 
and estuary you see the brown sails of the Thames 
barges. These hug the coast inside the great sand- 
banks, while the steamers smudge the horizon with their 
smoke much further out to sea. The barges are one of 
the few remaining schools of sailing; but they are not 
better than the oyster-smacks and the “sto boats’’ which 
catch sprats. The men who navigate the “Swins,” with their 








strong tides and their fatal shoals, are quick, resourceful, and 
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daring or they perish. When a new British yacht challenges 
for the America Cup, she will go to Brightlingsea for her 
crew. No; Essex is not dull, nor flat, nor ugly; it has a 
mellow sweetness of its own, a quaint diversity, and a scarcely 
injured aspect of antiquity, as Constable and William Morris 
very well knew. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE SITUATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

(To THe Epiror oF THe “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Mr. William Templeman, recently returned from 
Ottawa, where he holds the official position of the Minister 
of Inland Revenue for the Dominion of Canada, expressed 
the feeling of the whole of Canada when he stated the 
other day in Victoria, B.C., that his conception of Canada 
was “one great homogeneous people.” Therefore the type 
of immigrants to be encouraged were such “as would 
assimilate, marry, and intermarry with the people of 
Canada.” 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier in his speech in the House of Commons 
in Canada on the memorable day of January 15th, when he 
carried out his “open door” policy against the wishes of the 
people of British Columbia, further complicated matters by 
stating that “if we are to trade with Japan, we must treat 
Japan as a civilised nation.” With these words the whole 
civilised world will agree. But Sir Wilfrid went on to state that 
the Japanese are a European and a civilised community. Such 
a statement was as unnecessary as it was inaccurate. It corre- 
sponded with his definite assertion that there was no danger 
of Japanese immigrants overrunning a small community of 
two hundred thousand people, a seventh of whom are native 
Indians. The Indians in British Columbia are more than a 
quarter of the whole race in the Dominion of Canada, and are, 
moreover, being more and more employed on the railways and 
in other capacities, and in places becoming skilled agricul- 
turists. The native tribes are an economic factor in the 
development of British Columbia. Therefore Sir Wilfrid 
should have foreseen that not only the white man, but the 
native Indian, in British Columbia would be affected by any 
injudicious act having for its object unrestricted Oriental 
immigration. 

The history of the United States shows that the secret of 
her success is the fusion of the European races effected through 
the agencies of education and marriage. Canada has more or 
less effected this fusion of the races in the past, is doing so to 
a greater extent at the present moment, and will continue to 
do so in the future. The Mother-country is the last country 
in the world to interfere with the most cherished and states- 
manlike policy of her most progressive Colony. Canada 
in this matter will be true to herself. To the Canadian 
mind, in view of her national policy, this unreasonable, 
because unrestricted, tide of immigration is an unworkable 
proposition. How can the fusion of the Oriental races with 
the European be effected? How can there be, even with the 
most advanced state of education and civilisation, created a 
homogeneous race from an Oriental stock? Must there, then, 
exist in the one province two racial classes with divergent 
aims and ambitions, when by a wise provision at the present 
time complications can be prevented from arising which 
would tend materially to frustrate the policy of the 
founders of Canadian prosperity? Therefore to endeavour 
to force on British Columbia, an integral part of the Dominion 
of Canada, unrestricted, and in consequence unreasonable, 
Oriental immigration would be to interfere with the firmly 
established and most approved traditions of the Dominion of 
Canada,—the fusion of the races into a homogeneous people. 
There is no necessity to discuss the bearings of the present 
situation in view of possible complications with America. 
That is only one of the many side-issues of the present 
problem. 

There is, however, another point which may also be alluded 
to, but not discussed. Victoria, Vancouver, and Seattle form 
a geographical triangle. 
In progressiveness Seattle comes first, Vancouver second, 
Victoria third. Seattle employs white labour for domestic 
service and for commercial and industrial purposes. British 
Columbia can do the same when she possesses the capital. 
Cheap labour will not hide the fact of, but rather disclose, her 





They are commercial neighbours. 





real necessity. She is now prosperous. American, and an 
increasing amount of British, capital is being used in the 
development of her resources. Capital can always command 
white labour and success in British Columbia when rightly 
directed so as to provide permanent employment to the 
labourer, as well as to return constant dividends to the 
investor. As Mr. W. D. Matthews of Toronto, well known 
in financial circles in Canada, said to the writer, “there is 
every indication of a rapid development on a solid commercial 
basis taking place in British Columbia. .... . It was to the 
labourers’ own interest to do all in their power to induce 
labourers to come into the country, because the country’s 
growth was permanent.” These words are those of a Canadian 
Pacific. Railway, a bank, and a great industrial director, 
Labourers of the class fitted for the work of British Columbia 
have not hitherto been encouraged to come. 

A striking development, from various accounts in the 
Report of the Minister of Mines, is taking place in British 
Columbia. The province is in a transitional stage. The 
individual miner and the small “prospecting” miners are 
giving place to huge companies. The smaller industries or 
enterprises feel that this is so. They are in consequence 
responsible to a certain degree for the cheap-labour ery, 
Financial leaders have no anxiety, although at first they may 
feel a temporary embarrassment. It is overcome when their 
demand for labour is made known. British labour must 
be jealously guarded from receiving a check at this 
critical period in the history of the province. The 
question to be asked is: “Are the wages earned by even 
the Trade-Unionists [they are limited] in British Columbia 
out of proportion to, say, those of the North-West of 
Canada?” They are certainly not ont of proportion to 
those in the United States, for they are actually lower in 
British Columbia. Allowance being made for the difference 
in the cost of living, it must be admitted that wages are 
not excessive. 

Therefore it may impartially be stated that the result of 
an unrestricted system of Oriental immigration will be the 
possible emigration of the white population of town labourers 
to a white country,—the United States; and that at a moment 
when on the prairies and in British Columbia Canada is 
receiving them back to work under “the dear old flag”! 
Of the Hindus who came last year, many were in want. It was 
pitiable to see them going about unable to obtain work when 
there was none even for many whites during the winter. The 
white man has in many cases to live on his summer savings 
during the winter in British Columbia when he returns 
from the mines and the camps. This lowers his average of 
wage. 

Space will not permit me to discuss the system of 
Unionism pursued by the Orientals; nor will it allow me 
to show their methods of overreaching the European in 
pursuits which the European has always made his own; 
nor to show how the Hindus, with certain exceptions, are not 
very desirable workmen, except in cases where there is a pre- 
ponderance of Europeans around. The Japanese are also not 
of the best class of immigrants. They are fitted for railway 
construction work, and are more or less in demand for the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, but only in rare cases for domestic 
work. True, on the other hand, they are orderly and law- 
abiding. Hawaii has seventy-five thousand of them, the 
majority of whom are now seeking for fresh fields of work. 
Again, in commercial circles it is stated that the greater the 
social standing of the Chinese, the more is his word to be 
trusted; but the greater the business operations undertaken 
by a Japanese, the less are his intentions able to be grasped. 
The one, in other words, is understood; the other is not. 

The points at issue, then, are these. From the point 
of view of the internal policy of the Dominion of 


Canada, the present crisis has threatened the bomo- 
geneousness of the race. From the native Indian side 


of the question, bluntly stated, it threatens their future 
existence. From a capitalist or financial point of view, it 
rather retards than advances the ultimate development of 
the province. From a white labourer’s point of view, it 
tends to make him leave his own country to work in the States. 
From a domestic point of view, it will leave the wealthier 
classes where they were in the old days before the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was constructed,—dependent upon the Oriental. 
From an economic point of view, it is a loss of wealth to the 
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community at large, because money earned is not circulated 
or invested in the country, but is sent abroad to India, China, 
or Japan. British Columbia, although anxious to protect 
berself from the effects of a measure not as carefully con- 
sidered as it should have been, is nevertheless anxious to 
keep on friendly terms with the ally of ber King, the friend 
of Japan.—I am, Sir, &c., W. E. Biyrue. 





THE RAILWAY CRISIS. 
{To Tas Epiton or Tuk “SPECTATOR,.”’] 
Sir,—I trust to your usual fairness to allow me to say that in 
stating the case in your last issue between the railwaymen 
and the directors you have overlooked one reason for the 
attitude of the latter which is vital and, I think, all but con- 
clusive. It is this, that they are bound to give a service. 
The other trades which have recognised the Unions are not 
in that position. Cotton-spinners, engineers, boilermakers, &c., 
can shut down or lock out,—as, indeed, the last-named are 
now threatening. The railway directors cannot do so: they 
must goon. They would therefore be entirely at the mercy 
of an organisation which could ensure a general stoppage. 
Such a Union would be a dictator on all points which 
it chose to meddle with, and the directors would only 
register its decrees. Then farewell to dividends from at 
least all ordinary stocks, and to all railway development. 
As you say, if the Union were once “recognised” all railway 
cervants would be virtually compelled to belong to it, and the 
directors would have “cut off their own heads.” I think they 
would be far better advised to fight for their existence now, on 
the question of recognition, while they have a fair, nay, a great, 
chance of winning. And a victory now would enormously 
strengthen their position, as, if they were to make a point (as 
would only be just) of keeping in their service all the “ black- 
legs” who came to their assistance, even if comparatively 
inefficient, there would necessarily be left a large number of 
railwaymen throughout the community anxious to get back 
to the good service they had left on the occasion of any future 
strike. That was an element in the loss by the men of the 
last Scotch railway strike. All this trouble arises from the 
false principle of collective bargaining, which employers 
in most trades have hitherto been too weak to resist. I 
have been urging them to do so for forty years, ever since 
Mr. Mill’s recantation of his old, and I think sound, belief, 
and have long foreseen this crisis, which may force them to 
take action. That principle embodied in Trade-Unions bas 
caused incalculable loss to the working and all other classes, 
and is, I believe, the chief cause of the unemployment we hear 
so much of. The law of supply and demand, the law of 
price, which, if let alone, automatically and justly, through a 
multitude of individual bargains, fixes the price of labour 
and of everything else that has a price, does in the long 
run far better for workers than collective bargaining can. 
No skill or eloquence in stating grievances, no statement 
of grievances at all, is needed; the higgling of the 
market does all that, better than the best bargainer. 
If there is ever to be peace in the industrial world, 
or any check to the march of Socialism, it will be by 
employers combining not to bargain, never to bargain, but to 
fight every strike without regard to its merits. But I know 
that this view is at present under the cloud of the sentimental 
so-called “new economy,” and I do not insist on it here. I 
take my stand on the essential difference of the case of the 
railways from that of any other trade,—namely, that in the 
latter a strike can be met by a passive resistance or a lock-out, 
while in the railway it must be fought by immediately getting 
in new men, under all the disadvantages of the new Trade 
Disputes Bill. I think that in this case the admission of the 
principle of recognition would be a greater public calamity 
than the most disastrous strike.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Glasgow. T. S. Cree. 


P.S.—The influence of public opinion on the railway strike 
in Victoria in 1903, and the case of the Post Office here, are 
not to the point in the present dispute. Theseare both public 
services, and the managers of them had behind them the 
public, who will not allow their own department to be defeated 
by its employés. The directors have nosuch support. Nearly 
every man is a critic of, and very few have any goodwill 
towards, railway directors, while it is a very cheap exercise of 
benevolence to support workers in a demand for a rise in 





wages at other people’s expense. It would therefore be most 
unfair to attach much weight to public opinion in this matter, 
or ask the directors to submit themselves to it. 





MR. MARKS AND TARIFF REFORM. 
(To tae Eprror or tas “ Spectator.”’} 
Sir,—A few months ago you were good enough to publish a 
letter in which I showed that Mr. Marks was enabled to 
re-enter public life owing to action of the Protectionists, and 
that now that Mr. Chamberlain was unable to take an active 
part in direction of the policy of the Tariff Reform League the 
degradation of that party would become more apparent. On 
Friday, the 27th, the Tariff Reform League were announced to 
hold a meeting at Margate in support of Mr. Marks, to be ad- 
dressed by that gentleman, Lord Hardinge, and a delegate 
of the Central Branch. The real object of the meeting is clear. 
It is to whitewash Mr. Marks. Last March Mr. Bull and I 
published a detailed justification and proof of truth of what 
the Speaker of the House of Commons has described as “ grave 
charges.” We challenged Mr. Marks and his Committee to 
deny specifically a single statement that we had made. They 
were unable to do so; but in order to prove his fitness for 
public life they have invoked the assistance of Lord Hardinge 
and Mr. Dent, of the Tariff Reform League. That these 
gentlemen are prepared tocommend Mr. Marks to the electors 
of Thanet shows the depths to which some Protectionists 
will sink, and the character of the policy they desire to impose 
on the people, for if they are ignorant of that gentleman’s 
record it is not for want of being told. Any organisation or 
individual who supports Mr. Marks to-day confesses himself 
utterly careless of the honour of public life, for the record has 
been made public.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. WRIGALL. 
Southwood House, St. Lawrence, Ramsgate. 


[We agree. At the same time, as Free-traders, we endorse 
the view of the Thanet Times of September 25th, which in 
commenting on this meeting observes: “There are none who 
will welcome Mr. Marks’s advocacy of Tariff Reform more 
than the opponents of that movement. The more prominent 
Mr. Marks becomes as a Tariff Reformer the more will Free- 
traders rejoice.” —Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE SITUATION IN INDIA. 
[To tae Epitor or tar “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—The village people make up ninety per cent. of India’s 
population; but Dr. Macphail is seriously in error in thinking 
that the village people of Pargana Chakai whom he 
describes in his letter which appeared on September 14th are 
at all representative of the other two hundred and fifty 
millions. Pargana Chakai, for instance, is not in Bengal 
proper, which it adjoins. As its inhabitants do not know 
Bengali, they cannot read or understand the Bengali news- 
papers, besides being far below the forty million Bengali- 
speaking village people in education and intelligence. There 
are ina different way still greater differences between them 
and the village people of the Punjab. The object with which 
Dr. Macphail (whose work in Chakai has long been known to 
me) wrote his letter is not clear, but I cannot see that it 
throws any light on the situation of unrest in India.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. OLpHaM. 
Guernsey. 


(To tae Eprror or tas “ Srecratror.”] 
Str,—You may be interested in the subjoined extract from a 
letter lately received from Eastern Bengal, the original seat, 
as you know, of the present trouble in India, where feeling 
still runs strong :— 

“ So far as I can learn, there is no active disorder to be feared, 
but there is certainly some ill-feeling for the English officials, 
and this shows itself in petty insults and impertinences. A fresh 
complication has arisen owing to the fact that the Criminal 
Appeal Bench of the High Court has been upsetting almost all 
decisions of District Judges in which alleged rioters have been 
punished, The discontented onos think, therefore, that they are 
not liable to punishment for any offences committed in connexion 
with Bande Mataram and Swaraj, and a most unfortunate corre- 
spondence has been started in the papers which may intensify 
racial ill-feeling. The Long Vacation has now begun in Calcutta, 
and probably the Appeal Bench will be changed when the Courts 


reopen.” 
In fact, it is all this modern machinery of judicial and other 
administration which confuses and worries the Hindu mind. 
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The Hindus are an ancient people possessed of a social order 
which may almost be described as primitive, and they cannot 
understand or assimilate a civilisation evolved by such 
different influences. When shall we learn to leave them 
alone P—I am, Sir, &c., HisToRICvs. 





BABOO ENGLISH. 
[To tue Eprtorn or tue “ SprcratTor.”) 

Srr,—What Sir William Markby says in your last issue of 
the English attainments of the young Indians who passed 
nto the Indian Civil Service last year is equally applicable 
to the Bengalis of a previous generation who showed the way 
to Indian ambitions. Not to mention Mr. Thakur, the first 
Bengali who succeeded in passing the Open Competition, in 
1869 Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt entered the Bengal Civil 
Service, and was followed in 1871 by Mr. Krishna Govinda 
Gupta, and in 1873 by Mr. Brajendranath De, all three 
Bengalis educated in Calcutta Colleges. Those who are 
interested in Anglo-Indian literature know that Mr. R. OC. 
Dutt is not only an excellent writer of English prose, but 
has rendered many of the masterpieces of Sanscrit poetry 
into accomplished English verse. Mr. K. G. Gupta is, of 
course, known to all your readers as one of the two Indian 
gentlemen recently selected by Mr. Morley to take a place in 
his Council. Mr. Brajendranath De was in 1873 tenth in 
order of merit in English composition out of two hundred and 
twenty-three competitors, and eighth among the thirty-five 
candidates who were finally selected. He would be a singu- 
larly gifted English lad who should occupy so high a place 
among two hundred and twenty-three foreigners in an 
examination in the use of their native language. There 
are many Bengalis as gifted, as industrious, and as ambitious 
in the present generation, and the fact that some Bengali 
students of English only get as far as “ Baboo English ” does 
not prove that good teaching is not to be had in Bengal. The 
difficulty is this. We have trained hundreds of young Indians 
to be bilingual; they know almost, if not quite, as much as 
we do about Western civilisation; they know their own 
cyuntry as no Englishman can pretend to know it. The 
problem is to make them loyal and contented supporters of 
British rule in India. This is the difficult task to which Mr. 
Morley and Lord Minto have addressed themselves. As most 
of those who follow Indian politics are aware, Lord Minto 
is the most accessible of Viceroys, and is doing his best 
to find out what educated India really wants and how 
far it is possible to gratify its ambitions. He had the advan- 
tage of knowing India before he assumed the necessarily 
isolated dignity of the Viceregal post. May it not be well to 
wait and see how his attempt to conciliate Indian public 
opinion fares? There is always the risk that conciliation 
may be mistaken for timidity. But, if the Viceroy is content 
to face that obvious risk, irresponsible lookers-on should at 
least give him credit for a not too common form of moral 
courage. If any of your readers have still any doubts 
as to the capacity of natives of India to write idiomatic 
English, may I suggest that they should procure a 
copy of, say, Mr. Malabari’s admirable magazine, East and 
West, or of the Modern Review, published at Allahabad? 
The illustrations in the latter are astonishing to those 
who remember what Indian art was twenty years ago. 
Babu Abanindranath Tagore’s charming water-colour sketches 
show that the Bengalis may yet rival the Japanese in artistic 
expression. Unhappily there are Indians who put their 
bilingual dexterity to more sinister uses and foment disaffec- 
tion with a recklessness which is causing serious anxiety to 
the officials, and is hampering the benevolent exertions of the 
Viceroy. That is a form of Baboo English which is much 
more seriously to be taken into account than foolish begging- 
letters. Prosecutions only beget popular “ martyrs,” and the 
difficulty of dealing with unprovoked, unjust, and dangerously 
provocative attacks on the Administration is such as can 
hardly be realised in England.—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 


(To rae Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—As an Anglo-Indian on leave, I take leave to warn you 
that many of the so-called specimens of “ Baboo English” 
one comes across are “faked”; are, in fact, imitations of the 
natural product by waggish Britons. As a case in point, I 
wisk to point out that a considerable portion of the quotation 





in the paragraph in your last issue headed “A Nice Turn for 
Metaphor” is a word-for-word repetition of passages in 
gramophone record by Mr. W. 8. Burke, a Calcutta editor 
and a very clever Baboo impersonator on the theatrical stage. 
The passages referred to are those mentioning “her valuable 
leather, the leather of the nose. Until the witness explains 
what became of my client’s nose leather, he cannot be 
believed,”—an almost verbatim quotation, as you may easily 
prove by an application to the Gramophone Company of 
London, who sell the record.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. W. J. Bartuert. 
Hendon Hall, Hendon, Middlesex. 


(To Tne EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—The entertaining letter quoted by Sir Godfrey Lagden 
in your issue of September 2Ist as an example of “Cape 
Boy” English is an old friend in a new guise. The last time 
I saw it it purported to have been written by a Welsh country 
grocer to the wholesale dealer from whom he got his supplies. 
The missing article was a case of soap, which in the P.S. was 
announced to have been found below the counter. Otherwise 
the letter was word for word, so far as my memory serves me, 
the same (mutatis mutandis) as that quoted by Sir Godfrey, 
even to the name of the addressee “Jones.” This rather 
tends to confirm the belief that most of these specimens of 
Baboo and other English are apocryphal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Arcu. D. Frrevson. 

Iynnden, Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire. 

[We have received communications to the same purport 
from other correspondents, one of whom has had a copy of 
the letter in his possession for more than twenty years, but 
cautiously observes: “I cannot vouch for the authenticity of 
it; perhaps neither is original; it is always difficult to trace 
the origin of a myth.”—Eb. Spectator. ]} 





THE WASTE OF DAYLIGHT. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPEcTATOR.”) 
S1ir,—I think too much may be made of the difficulty of 
adjusting railway time-tables to the alterations of the clock 
proposed in Mr. Willett’s admirable scheme. Certainly the 
proposal to leave the railway clocks unaltered would never do, 
for that would spoil everything. What would be the use of 
getting up and having one’s breakfast by the new time only 
to find that the train relied on to enable one to reach town at 
10 o'clock (new time) did not start for twenty minutes, and 
would not arrive till 10.20? I speak of the week following the 
Jirst alteration of the clock. No, it is essential that all clocks 
should be advanced simultaneously, and, strange to say, there 
need be no alterations at all in railway time-tables. Trains 
would continue to start and arrive at the scheduled times, 
only it would be according to the new time instead of the old 
time. The moment chosen for the change, 2 a.m. on Sunday 
morning, is suitable enough. On that particular morning 
there would be a certain amount of irregularity, but nothing 
more than might any day be caused by a sudden uni- 
versal fog lasting exactly twenty minutes. The best way 
of picturing what would happen is to imagine oneself a station- 
master preparing for events just before 2 a.m. on the first 
Sunday in April. A train is due to arrive from the North at 
2.1, and to continue southwards at 2.6, some passengers 
changing in order to go westwards by a train scheduled to 
leave at 2.15. Remember that the moment the clock strikes 
2 it is advanced to 2.20. Practically, therefore, the paper 
record of railway events on this morning will be unable to 
mention any event as occurring between 2 a.m. and 2.20 a.m. 
For the historian’s purpose those twenty minutes are annibi- 
lated. As the clock strikes, the approaching train, if up to time, 
is one minute's run short of the station. It will arrive, not at 
2.1, but at “2.21” (new time). But passengers by it intending 
to go westwards by the 2.15 will not have lost their connexion. 
The trains due to start between 2 and 2.20 could obviously 
none of them have started when the altered clock suddenly 
declared the time 2.20. They would be all waiting like a 
string of boats at a river lock to take their turn. First the 
express for London, due out at 2.6, would start. By 
shortening its pause at the station it would probably be got off 
at 2.23. Then the next in order as little late as possible, but 
all somewhat late, the 2.15 for the West probably being 
started at 230. By the next day things would have 
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settled down, for all trains would have been started by the 
revised clock, and would run as usual till the following 
Sunday, when the same thing would happen again, but 
with less dislocation, every official being on the qui vive to 
overcome the difficulty smartly. I cannot conclude without 
expressing a sincere hope that those convinced of the 
enormous advantage to health and happiness which two 
hundred hours per summer more daylight would be to the 
whole community will combine to bring Mr. Willett’s scheme 
more prominently before the public. One grudges that even 
one more summer should pass without the reform being 
effected. Never, surely, was a practical reform proposed 
with so much to recommend it, and so little to be said against 
it, and so easy to carry out.—I am, Sir, &., 
Sandybrook Hall, Ashbourne. Prverit TURNBULL. 


[To rae Eprror or tae “Sperctator.”’} 
Srr,—The courtesy and humour of Mr. Willett’s letter in last 
week’s Spectator are more evident than its logic. The financial 
considerations attending the engagement of a butler are not 
even remotely analogous to those by which the health and 
habits of a nation should be ruled. The fact that we shall 
still have twenty-four hours in a day does not meet the point 
that under Mr. Willett’s scheme we shall all be practically 
compelled to rise and retire at altered times, whether we like 
it or not. The dismal troop of domestic woes that Mr. 
Willett’s prophetic eye discerns will not be turned into bliss 
by the mere fact that the hands of the clock have been 
physically altered. The whole question seems to be in a nut- 
shell. Mr. Willett proposes so to shift the events and 
happenings of our day’s life that we shall all be practically 
coerced into the early rising and retiring that many men 
now do from inclination, and the farm-labourer does from 
necessity. It may be ideal, and healthy, and economical; 
but however you juggle with the hands of the clock, it 
means that the man who now goes to bed at 11 will be going 
at 9.40 on summer evenings, and the 10 o'clock man will be 
going a few minutes after 8.30! Those of us who get to our 
offices at 9 must find ourselves there by 20 to 8, the poor 
wife—who, as Mr. Willett rightly indicates, cannot “ give 
notice”—hbaving got us our breakfast at 6 or 6.30. Such is 
the effect. Mr. Willett’s manipulation of the clock is only the 
method. Mr. Willett’s appeal as to whether I should feel the 
loss of this or that particular hour is quite beside the mark. 
If he were to turn the hands of a clock all day no one would 
lose any time—except himself. In proposing conscription 
instead of voluntary service he discusses the details of the 
new uniform. What I challenge is not the uniform, but the 
conscription itself—I am, Sir, &., Ww. Frost. 
Warlingham. 





[To THe EDITOR cr THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—I repeat the question of one of your correspondents in 
your issue of September 14th, “ Would it not be easier to do 
as all other nations do?” but I would add, “and as our own 
forefathers used to do?” Inthe “Orders of his Grammer 
Schooles in Stevenage, Stone, and Uttoxeter,” founded by 
Thomas Allen, 1558, stands the following clause :— 

“TItem.—I will that all the schollers of theise my schooles shall 
come into the schoole before seaven of the clocke in the morning 
from michlms till our ladie daye in lent. And from our ladie daye 
in lent until michlemas againe they shall come into the schoole 
before sia of the clocke in the morninge sub pena virgae.” 

The founder, it will be observed, made due allowance for the 
changing seasons, and added a gentle incentive to punctuality. 
Why should we not do so now? Have we advanced in 
practical wisdom in matters of this kind in the three and a 
half centuries that have elapsed since his death >—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. J. Harprna. 
Alleyne’s Grammar School, Stone, Staffs. 


[To rue Epttor or tae “ Specraror.”] 
Str,—The correspondence in this and other journals has given 
Mr. Willett’s scheme wide publicity, yet it is remarkable that 
no serious objection to it has been found. Difficulties which 
have occurred to your readers have disappeared at sight, or 
are disappearing with the advance of science. As an instance 
of the latter, I take the vast number of clocks, and the 
necessity for altering them individually. Time itself is over- 
coming that difficulty, for independent key-wound clocks are 





rapidly being replaced by electric time service, that modern 
method of time-keeping whereby uniformity and accuracy 
of all the clocks in a large building are secured without 
winding up or any other attention. Though this branch 
of the electrical engineering profession is yet young, 
some thousands of clock-dials whose works consist merely 
of one wheel and an electro-magnet are at work in this 
country, and it is obvious that the setting of them forward 
and backward in April and September in accord with Mr. 
Willett’s scheme can be accomplished with the greatest ease 
from the few controlling pendulums or master-clocks which 
operate them. It would be quite possible to arrange for the 
mere depression of a lever in the controlling apparatus twice 
a year (April Ist and September Ist) to let the master-clock 
accomplish the twenty minutes per Sunday advance in April, 
and the twenty minutes per Sunday retardation in September, 
automatically. In the years of endeavour necessary to the 
realisation of such a scheme there is little doubt that electrical 
time service, by its rapidly extending use, will have removed 
one of the difficulties when the time for the change comes.— 
I am, Sir, &c., F. Hops-Jongs, M.LE.E. 
Clerkenwell. 





DR. JAMESON AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 
[To rae Eptror or tar “Spectator.” | 

S1r,—I notice your “deep regret that Dr. Jameson should 
have proposed to relax the laws restricting the sale of liquor 
to the natives” (Spectator, September 2lst, p. 382). I 
remember having an interesting talk with Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
who had startled me by proposing a brewing monopoly for the 
Cape Government, and the sale of good pure beer to the 
natives. His argument struck me as important. The native 
labour, he pointed out, comes almost wholly from Portuguese 
territory, where the State sells wine of an atrocious quality to 
its natives,—a blend of the grape and potato-spirit, regular 
“ fire-water.” Thus the native labourers have acquired such a 
craving for alcohol that its want is a chief condition of the 
unrest at Kimberley and the Rand. The workers save their 
wages, in place of spending them locally and for the general 
good, in order that they may return home quickly for a 
drunken orgie. Rhodes was of opinion that good beer was 
the antidote; that it would curb the restless desire to return 
home to drink vile compounds, would build up the native, 
would build up trade, and would build up the revenue.—I am, 
Sir, &e., , 3 





THE THAMES AT TWICKENHAM. 
[To tue Eprror or Tae “ SrectatTor.”] 

Sir,—A very beautiful and characteristic bit of the Thames 
is threatened with destruction,—to wit, the small park at 
Orleans House, Twickenbam, which runs beside the river- 
bank. The opposite side bas been saved from Kew to 
Kingston by private and public effort, but what is one bank 
without the other? Cannot the place be bought for a public 
park? Orleans House is to be sold very shortly, and this 
means, no doubt, building over its thirty acres right down to 
the towing-path. The house, built by Secretary Johnstone in 
the reign of Queen Anne, was long the residence of the exiled 
Orleans Princes, the latest being the popular and respected 
Duc d’Aumale, but, although a good example of the architec- 
ture of its day, has no special claims upon us. It is otherwise 
with the park. The facts speak for themselves. Will the 
Spectator help us?—I am, Sir, &., LONDONER. 





A NIGERIAN AEROLITE—A CORRECTION. 
[To rue Eprror or ras “ Sprcrator.”"] 
Srr,—Some months ago a letter of mine appeared in the 
Spectator describing an aerolite which had fallen while I was 
in Kaiama, in the Borgu Province of Northern Nigeria. No 
shade of doubt existed in my mind at the time. There was 
the violent thunderstorm, the most vivid lightning, and last, 
but not least, the smouldering remains of the hut that had 
been struck, and the torn-up passage around the inside of its 
circular wall along which the body had travelled before finally 
burying itself. The Chief of Kaiama, a venerable old man 
who once saved Sir Frederick Lugard’s life by informing bim 
of an ambush which had been laid for him, and who bas 
always been regarded as a most respectable and upright 
person, remained at the spot while his people dug up 
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the floor. I admit I did not remain. About an hour 
later old Kaiama with his diggers arrived at my bungalow, 
bringing with him what had been found. Fresh blood 
was still on the stone, as a religious ceremony had been 
performed by killing a fowl over it as soon as it had been 
discovered. Every one apparently believed absolutely that it 
had fallen during the storm, and was responsible for the 
damage ; the fowl had been sacrificed as an offering against 
further calamity. After all this, Sir, I hope it will be admitted 
that I was justified in writing my original letter. I now have 
to apologise for having misled you. My so-called meteorite has 
been examined by the Meteorological Society and found to be 
“an axehead of the Stone Age, and certainly of terrestrial 
origin.” I do not believe Kaiama wilfully deceived me, and can 
only assume that by an extraordinary coincidence this axebead 
was turned up while digging under the floor of the hut. But did 
West Africa ever have a Stone Age, or did the Borgus, whose 
origin has never been really decided, bring a few stone imple- 
ments with them when (by their own story), under the leader- 
ship of one Kisra, they trekked across Africa many hundred 
H. D. LARYMORE, 
Major late R.A. 

Junior United Service Club, Charles Street. 


years ago P—I am, Sir, &., 





HOPE IN FISHING. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SpectaTor.”] 

Sir,—A propos of the article on salmon-fishing in your 
issue of September 21st is the following. A man fishing 
on Tweed had landed three salmon, while his host, whom 
he considered a finer fisher, had had no sport. The visitor 
suid to the fisherman that it was curious his master had got 
nothing. ‘“ Peter,” with the experience which eighteen years 
of age give, and the outspoken way of a native of those parts, 
replied: “I've often noticed that the warst fishers get the 
maist fish.”—I am, Sir, &c., F. 8. 








POETRY. 
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THE KNIGHT ERRANT. 
Lapy, I know your gaze is bent 
Across a listening continent 
To where your sky-line far and pale 
Expects the lifting of my sail 
Out of the world it shuts from view— 
The sky-line between me and you! 


O Lady, Lady of my dreams, 

O’er windy hills and tangled streams 
You watch until my ship shall ride 
The front of the arriving tide; 

You watch until the shore shall feel 
The shock of my expected keel. 


You know how tall the plume that I 

Shall shake against the morning sky, 

How bright my sword and lance; you know 
The very road that I must go, 

Whereon my horse’s hoofs in fire 

Shall beat the tune of my desire. 


So do your eyes expect me still 

To top the summit of the hill; 

So are your ears prepared to note 
My trumpet blown beyond the moat; 
So do your heart and soul await 

My hand in summons at your gate. 


Because of this the dawns arise 

For me into enchanted skies, 

And twilight knits a trembling space 
About the shadows of your face, 
And all the hours of darkness are 
Made vast with you as with a star. 


And thus for you the dusk is tense 
With music of mine imminence, 
And shifting shafts of noon define 
The journey that shall yet be mine, 
And dimly through the starlit air 
Mine eyes confront you unaware. 





es 





Lo! in this service year by year 
My heart sets to you as a spear 
Sets to the battle’s central roar, 
Or as the tide turns to the shore, 
Or as the wind yearns to be free, 
Or as Orion seeks the sea. 


Lo! I shall come: the years are cast 
Vaguely into the vacant Past 

Like stones into a well; a smile 

Is lovely on your lips the while, 

And still your eyes unsleeping keep 
The secret of the wells of sleep. 


You see no novel thing nor strange, 

You change not with the moons that change; 
The blowing and the fading flowers 

Return upon the unreckoned hours ; 

The wandering seas that win and lose 
Neither reward you nor refuse. 


But ah! the meeting when at last 
Those hindering seas are overpassed, 
And the coiled continents unfold 
My silver spear and plume of gold— 
When streams are crossed and gates flung wide, 
And the long quest is satisfied! 
GERALD GouLp, 








BOOKS. 


THE NETHERWORLD OF MENDIP.* 

THE Mendips have one advantage over other and more 
imposing ranges of hills. Not only are their slopes and 
summits of beauty and interest, but hidden in their inmost 
depths there is a whole world of beauty and wonder, of 
mysterious caves and subterranean rivers. These under- 
ground regions are not only interesting to him who searches 
for the vestiges of creation and the story of the making of 
the hills by the building up of strata. This netherworld not 
only appeals to the imagination by its record of countless 
ages, but also by its incomparable beauty. Here in caves 
made musical by the flow of unseen rivers and the slow, 
rhythmic drip of stalactite-forming water are sights which 
never meet the eye above ground and in the light of common 
day. Here under the hills water has carved spacious halls 
opening out of narrow galleries, shafts ascending into the 
living rock, and the entrances and upper chambers just seen 
through fantastic screens of translucent stalactite. The 
rough-hewing of the caves has been done by underground rivers. 
Sometimes they have washed away supports and caused falls 
of vast masses of rock, sometimes they have eaten the surface 
away slowly and gently. When the work has been done the 
river has generally found a new course below the old one, and 
the restless sculptor has begun the work overagain. Bat after 
the river has ceased to cut away the rock and the cave has 
become empty and the rushing sound has been stilled, a new 
agency appears. One of the most mysterious of sounds is the 
slow, measured dropping of water from the roofs of these balls. 
Above ground the rain falls on the plant-clothed earth, and as 
it soaks into the ground it carries with it carbonic acid. As 
the rain-water sinks lower it reaches the limestone rock, some 
of which it dissolves as it passes through the fissures,—an 
effect which it has on other minerals it may happen to meet. 
Later on in its journey, compelled by the eternal. law of gravi- 
tation, the rain-water reaches the cave. Here, as it oozes 
over the walls or drops from the roof, it deposits its burden 
of dissolved mineral matter. Now bit by bit are formed 
the inner linings of the caves with all their magical and 
fantastic beauty. Pallid drapery and pillared recesses, rosy 
columns and glittering cascades, jewelled walls, and fonts 
filled with crystal water reflecting the encrusted roof above 
them,—such are the wonders, wrought by the labour of the 
countless ages in the night of the bills, that enchant him 
who penetrates into the Mendip caves. 

To the world at large these caves consist of three,—two at 
Cheddar and one at Wookey Hole. These have been made 








* The Netherworld of Mendip. By Ernest A. Baker and Herbert E. Balch, 
Clifton: Baker und Son. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. [7s. 6d. net.] 
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accessible to the unadventurous, and in those of Cheddar 
by means of electric light the wonders are clearly seen. 
There is one cave at Cheddar which is high domed; far 
up on one side is the entrance to another cave. You stand 
in darkness and look up to see this higher entrance lit with 
concealed electric light, showing gleaming stalactites row 
upon row in seemingly endless vista. Then you forgive the 
gas-engine at the cave’s mouth that poisons the air and 
deafens you with its explosive working. Electric light alone 
can light up these stalactites without sullying their purity 
with smoke. 

Beside these more generally known caves there exist 
numbers which are seldom entered, owing to their difficulty of 
access. In the book before us the authors describe the 
explorations which they have been carrying on for several 
years past. Mr. Balch in the three opening chapters enters 
into a most interesting geological account of the cave 
region of Mendip. The rest of the book is a description by 
Mr. Baker of the actual underground journeys. Mr. Baker 
talks about the sport of cave-exploring, but it is a sport that 
will find a limited number of devotees, especially when it 
comes to squirming through tortuous passages nine and a balf 
inches wide. One of the most interesting places explored by 
the authors was the Eastwater swallet. A swallet, it may be 
remarked, is the local name for a depression in the ground, 
usually funnel-shaped. The whole of the top of Mendip 
abounds in these boles, ranging from small depressions to 
deep ampbitheatres, like the Devil's Punchbowl by the Castle 
of Comfort on the road between West Harptree and Priddy. 
Instead of the rain-water being carried from the plateau which 
forms the top of the range by external streams, the drainage 
is effected by the swallets. Into them water soaks gradually, 
or is poured by streams, to emerge at the base of the hills, 
as the Axe, or the Cheddar River, miles away. ‘That the 
swallets round the village and lead mines of Priddy are con- 


nected with Wookey Hole has been proved. The owners of | ~ : ' ' sitchel 
the paper-mills which use the pure water of the Axe as | very fine place, but among the best of all must be the Mitchels- 


it comes out of Wookey Hole showed this connexion during 
a lawsuit. On different days ochre and ink were put 
into the Priddy swallets, and some time after the water below 
on emerging into the light was stained. Mr. Balch and Mr. 
Baker have tried to follow the stream inside the hill. An 
artificial opening had to be made where the stream makes its 
first dive into the earth. The explorers proceeded through 
caves and passages ever lower only to find the way finally 
barred, they having gone down some six hundred feet in depth, 
rather more in distance away from the entrance 
horizontally. Most interesting is the account of Swildon’s 
Hole, with its foaming river rushing headlong through caverns 
and over subterranean waterfalls towards the reservoirs of 
Wookey Hole. Here we seem to be following the “sacred 
” when it 
“ Reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean.” 

Did Coleridge when he lived at Clevedon, in Somerset, within 
sight of Mendip, hear traditions of its underground rivers ? 
Wookey Hole is the lowest of five caves one over the other. 
The explanation of these tiers of caverns is this,—the stream 
in working its way through the rocks is always finding fresh 
crevices in its bed into which it runs, so that an outlet becomes 
disused by the water sinking to a lower level some way from 
the original opening. 

This brings us to Mr. Balch’s theory of the formation of the 
Cheddar Gorge. His theory seems to account reasonably for 
the existing facts, and furnishes an explanation of the splendid 
defile with its rocky sides, which at one point rise a sheer wall of 
nearly five hundred feet from the road. It is pointed out that 
the mountain limestone lies in beds, and that these beds are 
fissured, so that the whole forms a series of great cubes of 
stone. The water, penetrating these fissures, enlarges them 
both by chemical and mechanical action, till caves are formed ; 
“then the processes which are so well known to be going on 
gradually enlarged these to the point of collapse, the falling 
débris being removed by the still flowing stream.” Eventually 
the stream finds its way out into the open air at the foot of 
the rocky wall of the hill. Thus we have the formation of 
caverns, but not of an open gorge. Now come in other powers, 
The face of the rock out of which the stream emerges is being 
perpetually worn away by air, water, and frost. As this cliff- 
face recedes the cave is opened up, and as the roof gives way 


and 


river 





the ravine is driven back into the heart of the hills. Mr. 
Balch points out that in a small tributary ravine at Cheddar 
the process can be seen at work. He says :— 

“Here sides that gently slope give way to precipitous walls, 
between which you walk, Moss-grown stones give place to new- 
fallen stones, and then you have before you the little ravine 
roofed in; you pass beneath, and find yourself in the darkness of 
the cavern itself, which can be followed for some distance. Here, 
at any rate, there can be no doubt as to the process that has been 
at work.” 

Well may the poet say :— 
“The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands; 
They melt like mists, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go.” 

The finest cave yet discovered in the Mendips is Lamb’s 
Lair. The entrance to it was lost for many years, and its 
existence became a romantic tradition. Some twenty-five 
years ago it was rediscovered, and made accessible with ladders 
placed in the sixty-foot vertical shaft. In time these ladders 
have become rotten and dangerous, and 
required in making the descent. That it is 
the present writer can testify, and Mr. Baker 
to say that Lamb's Lair is the finest cavern in England. The 
great cave, encrusted with stalactites, is a hundred and ten feet 
in height, and is reached by a passage nearly at itstop. From 
what is like the minstrels’ gallery of some gigantic hall we can 
peer into the depths below and hear the musical sound of 
flowing water, and by the help of strong lights we can see the 
roof and walls with their enamelled surface. Near where we 
stand are to be found layers of arragonite of matchless white- 
ness. Here in the night of the hills the echoing hall and 
festooned roof wait to reveal their beauty to those few who 
penetrate into the depths. 

To his explorations of the Mendip caves Mr. Baker has 
added some chapters describing caves into which he has been 
Stump Cross Cavern, in Yorkshire, seems to be a 


great care is 
worth making 


goes so far as 


elsewhere. 


town Cave, in Tipperary. 

In taking leave of this delightful book call 
attention to the illustrations. Considering the difficulties of 
photographing by artificial light, these must be pronounced 
very successful. It is to be regretted that the plans are 
reduced to so small a scale as to be practically useless without 
a magnifying-glass. 


we must 





STUDIES HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL.* 
In this volume Professor Villari has collected seven essays, 
of which much the longest is that on the old question whether 
history is a science or an art. The others are all on Italians 
of different ages and different degrees of distinction,—Cavour, 
Savonarola (on whom Professor Villari is, of course, the 
supreme authority), Donatello, Luigi Settembrini, Francesco 
de Sanctis, the critic, and Domenico Morelli, the painter. 
We do not know how long ago Professor Villari wrote the 
essay, “Is History a Science?” but we sbould fancy not 
within the last fifteen years. The question has always been 
of a professional rather than a general interest. Occasionally 
—when the “spirit of the times” is favourable more than for 
any other discoverable reason—it leaps into a significance 
which students of history are disinclined generally to allow 
to it. It leaped for the first time into importance when the 
publication of Buckle’s History of Civilisation made people 
define history in the terms of anexact antithesis. “ History,” 
they said, “is either a science, as Buckle tells us, and, being 
a science, is capable of producing exact results by the proper 
application of statistics and the other instruments of exact 
thinkers; or, if it is not a science, it is inexact and must be 
an art,—that is to say, literature. One of these two things 
it must be. Nothing else is possible.” In 
of mind historians, as it seems to us, prefer to fall in 
with the non-professional point of view. They regard the 
problem, “Is history a science?” as one almost fit for an 
ancient Greek inventor of unanswerable puzzles, 
content to judge and to be guided in their own work by 
instinct and great examples. Green's Short Jistory is a fine 
achievement,—it is history for the ordinary man and the 


normal frames 


and are 


ordinary woman at its best. But is it science or is it art? 
Who cares? The youngest generation of historians, we 
* Studies Historical and Critwal, By Pasquale Villari. Lond lr. Fisher 


Unwin, [15s. net.) 
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fancy, cares little for such an academic problem. So long as 
research is being pursued, and the statement of its results is 
made readable, all is well. “One often,” says Professor 
Villari, “speaks of amusing history, of delightful history, 
without reflecting that this is only another name for untrue 
history.” But is it so always? Is not J. R. Green delightful ? 
Are not the fragments of Lord Acton’s polished style and 
accomplished judgments delightful? Is there not delight as 
well as truth in the work of such a very modern historian 
as Mr. Fletcher, whose introductory work on English 
history we noticed here the other day? One cannot con- 
demn what is entertaining simply because Macaulay and 
Thackeray and Froude had the defects of their attractive 
methods. Nor does Professor Villari reject what is amusing 
from his own excellent work. But the fact is that his mind is 
predominantly critical, and that habit of mind always has an 
incomplete sympathy with the imaginative or inventive 
faculties. Fundamentally it mistrusts them, and that is 
why it cannot help torturing itself with questions. We doubt 
whether Professor Seeley, though he made a very necessary 
plea for scientific method in his Expansion of England, had in 
his mind nearly so sharp a distinction between the scientific 
and literary methods as Professor Villari supposes. That 
both science and literature are required in history, as Ranke 
said, was proved surely enough by the good appetite with 
which the public, not only of Britain, but of civilised Europe, 
devoured the novels of Sir Walter Scott. They seized them 
like something which had been too long withheld. We have 
only space to say further on this subject that Professor 
Villari, who himself holds by the “ scientific method,” gives us 
a conspicuously fair summary of the arguments on both sides, 
and he reaches his own conclusions, not by a theoretical argu- 
ment, but by most ably dissecting the chief transformations 
through which history has passed. 

Of the other essays, we were most interested by that on 
Cavour. But it is worth while to note in passing that 
Professor Villari gives reasons for his bold statement that 
Francesco de Sanctis was the greatest critic Italy has ever 
produced. Professor Villari was a pupil of Sanctis, and we 
may be forgiven if we trace in his judgment some amiable 
hero-worship. He does a most friendly and valuable service, 
however, to British students in placing before them such 
short biographies as we have here of some Italians whose 
fame is almost confined to their own country. The point of 
the Cavour essay is that it gives—taking it from some recently 
published letters—an account of the early life of Cavour, about 
which so little is known. For Englishmen, and probably for 
most Italians, the history of Cavour begins when he left his 
estates and his agricuiture and plunged into the high 
politics of the revolutionary movement. Great needs call 
forth great men, and the march of Italy to freedom 
brought to the front some of the noblest spirits of last 
century. It will always be a satisfaction to Englishmen 
to reflect that their country recognised those men at 
the time. It is very interesting to trace in Cavour 
the youthful preparations for the part to which he was 
destined; and yet, as Professor Villari truly says, if the 
circumstances had not absolutely exacted his presence 
he might have remained all his life cultivating his rice- 
fields. When he was fourteen years old and was advised 
to study mathematics, he answered: “The world moves; 
nowadays one must study political economy instead of mathe- 
matics. I hope to see my country under a Constitutional 
Government. Who knows if some day I might not be a 
Cabinet Minister?” He became a Royal page-in-waiting, 
and disliked the occupation. Afterwards he became a 
Lieutenant of the Engineers. When he was twenty he wrote 
to an English friend, Mr. Brockden, and congratulated him 
on the fall of the Tory Government :— 

“Every Englishman who loves humanity as you love it must 
have blushed to see an audacious faction trampling on national 
rights and supporting the ‘Holy Alliance’! But while the rest 
of Europe is moving, my poor Italy, alas! remains crushed 
beneath the weight of political and religious oppression. ‘Tell 
your compatriots that we Italians are not unworthy of freedom, 
for, although certain members of our body be decayed, there are 
men among us who deserve to enjoy the fruits of progress.” 

So far he was plainly cherishing the dreams of an ambitious 
youth; but his bent was curiously changed by the death of an 
uncle :— 


“ For two entire days Cavour stood by this uncle’s bedside. At 





the last hour, however, the attendant clergy forced him to leav 
the room, fearing lest earthly affections should distract the deten 
man from thoughts of heaven. This proceeding was bittoris 
resented by him. In fact, when writing to Count G. G. de Sellon 
on the 19th of December, 1831, he said: ‘ Hélas, les prétres ont 
voulu nous éter nétre derniére consolation, et nous empécher de 
mourir dans les bras de ceux qui nous sont chers.’ And after 
describing the cruel grief felt by the family, he adds, that in 
following two relations [his uncle and a great-uncle] to the grave 
in such rapid succession he had been impressed by the vanit 
of human ambitions, and confirmed in his resolve to seneunes 
every dream of winning fame or glory. ‘Yet I cannot refrain 
from supporting liberal ideas with the same ardour, though 
no longer hoping, and scarcely wishing, to gain renown by so 
doing. I shall continue to support them from love of truth 
from sympathy with mankind.’” ” 


Nevertheless, as though directed by fate, Cavour continued 
to prepare himself for his great work in the cause of libera- 
tion :— 


“It cannot seem surprising if, under the weight of these 
bereavements, and holding the political views which he so freely 
expressed, Cavour should have refused to retain his position in 
the Piedmontese army of that period. In fact, he had already 
sent in his papers, and his resignation was accepted on the 12th 
of November, 1831. For, as we learn from a letter sent him by 
Baron Cassio, one of his fellow-officers, his strongest wish at that 
time was to become thoroughly Italian (d’italianizzarsi). His 
friend Cassio warmly favoured this idea, ‘as the best means of 
making himself worthy of the holy cause we have at heart, 
advising him, meanwhile, to study Italian history, the Italian 
language, and to reside in Tuscany for a time. But he also 
urged him not to neglect public affairs, inasmuch as some 
business training was needful; for should the regeneration of 
Italy be effected, he might be required to act as one of the 
architects of the new State, a duty that could not be entrusted to 
any of those who had merely overthrown the old system.” 


We cannot quote further, but commend the reader to this 
delightful scrap of biography. The whole volume is com- 
petently translated, though in its English dress it has lost 
distinction. There are several good illustrations. On coming 
to the portrait of Cavour the reader will be almost tempted 
to wonder whether a photograph of Mr. Birrell has not 
been inserted by mistake. The likeness is certainly rather 
striking. 





QUEEN HORTENSE.* 


HoRTENSE DE BEAUHARNAIS, stepdaughter and sister-in-law 
of the great Napoleon, was probably the most attractive 
among the mock Royalties with whom it pleased him to 
surround himself. She was less of a parvenue than many of 
the ladies of his Court and family. She had noble French 
blood in her veins. Her father, the Vicomte de Beauharniis, 
though, like so many of his fellow-nobles, he was ready to 
give up his birthright and to welcome the Revolution, was 
certainly more than the equal of Joséphine Tascher de la 
Pagerie, and not only because of the doubtful connexion of 
her family with his own. But Joséphine on her side, light 
and frivolous, brought up in second-rate and provincial sur- 
roundings, had the valuable qualities of amiability and charm. 
Hortense inherited these from her mother, while the kind of 
distinction she seems to have possessed may have filtered 
down from old French sources forgotten and unfashionable in 
her day. When Hortense de Beauharnais was young French 
people were doing their best to ignore their ancestors,—a 
necessary, if unscientific, consequence of the doctrines of 
Rousseau. 

As we know, the foolish and unhappy Beaubarnais paid for 
his Republicanism with his life, and upon his grave, as Miss 
Taylor puts it, Joséphine’s future fortunes were built. The 
storm at its darkest suddenly cleared away with the death of 
Robespierre. The two Beauharnais children, Eugéne and 
Hortense, were no longer to be little citizens learning trades. 
Their education for society began. Hortense was sent to the 
“Institution Nationale de Saint-Germain,” and remained tliere 
for some time under the care of that remarkably sensible 
woman, Madame Campan, who, with some of the qualities of 
the far-famed Viear of Bray, adapted herself to a new world, 
and tried to teach its young barbarians something of the 
wisdom and the manners of the old. It was while Hortense, 
with the sweetness of character which gained her so many 
friends, was winning the hearts of teachers and schoolfellows 
at Saint-Germain, that her mother accepted the rising young 
General Napoleon Bonaparte, thus deciding not only her 
With 24 
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children’s future fate, but the development of French history 
which ended, so far as one can see, at Sedan. 

In those early days both Joséphine and Hortense were 
strongly Royalist in their sympathies. It is amusing to be 
reminded how the women most closely connected with 
Napoleon saw him, in their imagination, playing “ a greater 
part than that of Monk.” Hortense, we are told, shrank back 
from the prominent position of the First Consul’s step- 
daughter, and preferred to his “novel greatnesses” what 
Paris could supply of Royalist society. It was mostly 
romantic fancy, no doubt, strengthened by certain hereditary 
drawings. The touch of melancholy sentiment in Hortense’s 
character always inclined her to the losing side. Her 
biographer, who throughout the book touches her failings 
very tenderly, and dwells upon her sorrows with extreme sym- 
pathy, gives an attractive picture of her in these days, before 
Napoleon, at Joséphine’s instigation, forced her and his 
brother Louis into the loveless marriage which spoiled both 
their lives :-— 

“Though possessing no positive beauty or regularity of feature, 
she had both attraction and grace. Her face, framed in her fair 
curling hair, had the freshness of a flower. Her eyes were dark 
blue, her complexion was pale, faintly tinted with rose-colour, her 
figure at once slight and rounded; she held her head erect. ..... 
In character she was both gentle and gay—‘ par- 
faitement bonne,’ says the Duchesse d’Abrantés—with sufficient 
keen-wittedness to save her conversation from the charge of 
insipidity.” 

Madame de Rémusat, who knew Hortense well and loved 
her truly, considered her 
“an idealist who, with a natural bent towards goodness and 
purity, had created a sphere of her own, whose laws she alone 
recognised as of binding force. Pure, upright, and ‘with an 
absolute ignorance of the world,’ the morality built upon social 
usage was a dead letter so far as she was concerned. She never 
learnt to bring her life into conformity with those conventions 
which shield a woman from her enemies, and save, if not her 
character, at least her reputation.” 


It does not say much for Madame Campan’s system of 
education. But the truth is that the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth century found all moral 
safeguards at their weakest. France had thrown away 
traditions, religious and and Hortense de 
Beauharnais was not the only young gir! launched upon 
life without pilot or guide. Her position exposed her to 
more dangers than most of her contemporaries had to face, 
and “Madame Louis s’est toujours trouvée sans guide.” 
These words of Madame de Rémusat’s were true not only of 
Hortense’s youth, but of her whole life. A person singularly 
ill-qualified to judge for herself, dreamy, generous, fanciful, 
it was her fate either to walk alone in foolish paths or to be 
driven by circumstances too often unhappy. In spite of 
“purity, uprightness, idealism,” she ran the risk of making a 
worse affair of life than she really did. The more scandalous 
tales told of her were certainly not true. 


her social, 


It has always been difficult, for those who read dispassion- 
ately the Queen of Holland’s story, not to feel the fascination 
which gained her so many friends in her lifetime, and 
which has influenced, even made a conquest of, ber latest 
biographer. Few women, perhaps, had more bitter enemies or 
more affectionate friends; and when a person is either adored 
or hated, it is at least a witness to a strong individuality. 
Hortense stood quite apart from the other Bonaparte ladies. 
She seems to have escaped the tinge of vulgarity which they 
shared with the Emperor. No one ever cared less to be a 
(Jueen. 


The chief events of Hortense’s life are traced at length in 


conscientious for a task which leads her through such worlds 
of gossip, of back-stair politics, of queer people and gimerack 
pretenders. Hortense was married in 1802 to the respectable 
and disagreeable Louis Bonaparte. He was made King of 
Holland in 1806, by which time they had already two boys: 
Napoleon Charles, a charming little child, the Emperor's 
favourite and intended heir, whose death at four years old 
brought about the divorce from Joséphine and the marriage 
with the Archduchess; and Napoleon Louis, who lived to 
grow up and marry, and died in 1830 on his campaign against 
the Austrians in Italy. A record of domestic quarrels, of a 
certain disregard for “conventional morality” on Hortense’s 
part, and dislike and jealous suspicion on that of her husband, 
is broken in upon by the birth of the youngest son, Louis 





Napoleon. There appears to be no real ground for any 
scandal on this point, though, reading both sides, one can 
hardly be surprised at its existence. As much, of course, 
cannot be said of the birth of the child afterwards Duc de 
Morny, which took place after the King of Holland bad 
abdicated, and when the husband and wife had finally 
separated, though they were never legally divorced. 

The fall of the Empire, the Restoration, the Hundred Days, 
brought Hortense some curious experiences. Miss Taylor is 
almost more Imperialist than the Queen herself, who had 
made terms with restored Royalty, and had accepted, to 
Napoleon’s indignation, letters patent securing to her the 
title of Duchesse de Saint-Leu, which she bore for the rest of 
her life. Hortense’s biographer seems to catch the thrill 
which ran through France when Napoleon landed from Elba. 
That sky-rocket of enthusiasm soon fell and died, for France 
was tired of war and had no more use just then for 
conquerors. But Napoleon still has, always will have, the 
power to cast a spell over many minds. 

The last twenty years of Queen Hortense’s life were mainly 
spent at the home she made for herself at Arenenberg, on the 
Lake of Constance. Here she brought up her sons, here she 
returned from occasional visits to Italy—one of which, in the 
year of Revolution, saw the sad death of her elder son—and 
from a somewhat adventurous journey through France to 
England, The kindness of King Louis Philippe saved her 
from any disagreeable consequence of breaking the law which 
forbade any of the Bonaparte family to cross the French 
frontier. From Arenenberg Hortense looked on at the first 
attempts of her son, Louis Napoleon, to establish himself as 
a claimant of the throne of France. It certainly adds excite- 
ment and interest to the concluding chapters of Hortense’s 
biograpby that they throw some new light on the early days 
of Napoleon III. Her affection for him was the strongest 
feeling of her later life. She had not much in the way of 
worldly success or worldly goods to leave her son; but on 
considering the two characters in the light of kindness and 
truth which Miss Taylor throws upon the woman she treats 
so gently, we seem to see that Louis Napoleon owed to his 
mother the faculty of gaining and keeping friends, the 
amiability which still makes people say who knew him, 
“L’Empereur était bon,” and which went a certain way to 
redeem what was in essentials a depraved character. 





LIFE AT THE POLES.* 

COMMANDER Prary started on his latest expedition to the 
North Pole on July 26th, 1905. One might suppose that this 
was somewhat late in the year for a beginning, as the summer 
would be on the wane. But the real effort of the under- 
taking, the Polar journey itself, has to be made at a time 
which necessitates a previous wintering at some convenient 
spot—if any spot can be called convenient—in the Arctic 
region. Commander Peary achieved his nearest in the 
expedition of 1902 on April 21st, and it was on the very 
same day in 1906 that he neached his “furthest North.” He 
improved 84° 17’ into 87° 6’, a gain of more than two hundred 
miles. The same gain repeated will accomplish the task. 

The winter of 1905-6 had been spent at Cape Sheridan, a 
place which may be generally described as being on the 
northern shore of Grant Land, and more particularly as lying 
on the western side of the channel which is known by the 
successive names of Smith’s Sound, Kane Basin, Kennedy 
Channel, and Robinson Channel. Cape Sheridan was reached 
on September 5th. “At 7 a.m. the Roosevelt, racing with the 
incoming pack, was driven through a narrow stream of ice and 
fairly hurled into a niche in the fuce of the ice-foot under the 
extremity of Cape Sheridan and made fast. The ice was 
packed heavily against the point of the cape, and grinding 
past it. Before our lines were made fast the ice had closed in 
upon us and the open water betiind us was rapidly disappear- 
ing.” The situation does not seem intrinsically desirable ; but 
it was, in fact, what the explorer had desired, and had with 
some courage declared to be possible. “ A suitable ship” was 
one of the stipulated conditions; and this he had. We 
wonder as we read how the earlier Arctic navigators accom- 
plished what they did without the motive-power of steam. “I 
kept both watches of firemen on,” writes Commander Peary 
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in describing the crisis of the effort which brought the Roosevelt 
to Cape Sheridan, “and routed out the chief engineer ahead 
of his watch because it was evident that we must get through 
now. In a few minutes the Roosevelt was in the thick of it, 
throbbing like a motor, the black smoke pouring from her 
stack, and successfully forced her way through.” 

The sojourn at Cape Sheridan lasted up to February 19th. 
The time was not spent in enforced idleness, or even in the 
simulated activity with which it has been usual to cheat the 
long Arctic night. A number of settlements had been made 
in the interior. From these came periodical sledge-parties 
bringing loads of musk-ox meat. “There was constantly 
something to talk of and something to look forward to.” 
There were the preparations for the spring sledge journey ; 
and, less agreeable distractions, anxieties about the ship, which 
was necessarily in more or less danger, and about other matters. 
The great trouble of this time was the mortality among the dogs. 
Eighty died before the cause was discovered in the whale 
meat which had been provided for their food. At one time it 
seemed that they would be reduced below the number indispens- 
able for the sledge journey. The start for the Pole was made 
on February 19th-23rd from the ship, and on February 28th 
and following days there were five parties setting off separately 
from Cape Hecla, which lies some forty miles north of the 
winter quarters. The story of the journey must be read at 
length to be appreciated. No extracts can do justice to it. 
The great hindrances were a long delay when the weather was 
fine, and a gale which blew from the Pole for six days con- 
tinuously—“ unprecedented ” our traveller calls it—but there 
is always something of the kind in Arctic voyaging. When 
the gale abated rapid progress was made. In one march of 
ten hours thirty miles were accomplished ; the Eskimos esti- 
mated it at forty. But the stock of provisions was growing low, 
and the dogs were dying off, sometimes being killed to feed their 
fellows,—almost as shocking a thing to read of as cannibalism. 
The highest points of earlier explorers had been passed, the 
Duke of Abruzzi’s being the furthest. The temptation to 
make a last desperate rush was resisted, the Stars and Stripes 
was hoisted, and then the party turned back “in the deepest 
fit of the blues,” says Commander Peary, “ that I experienced 
during the entire expedition.” How strange it is to reflect 
that all this effort began with the attempt to discover a North- 
West Passage which was to make an easier route for the riches 
of the East! 

The record of Antarctic exploration is wholly free from 
any motive that is not disinterested. Its latest effort—as 
far, at least, as British enterprise is concerned—has an 
appropriate memorial in these stately and costly volumes. 
In view of the necessity of finding some distraction for the 
Polar winter—eight days longer in the Antarctic than 
in the Arctic region, because the earth being in aphelion 
moves more slowly—it was resolved to start the South Polar 
Times. In 1902 five numbers—April to August—were pub- 
lished; in 1903 three appeared, the May and July numbers 
being omitted. The Times was typewritten, and the eight 
numbers are now reproduced in facsimile, with many quite 
admirable illustrations. The contributors numbered nineteen 
in all, seven of whom were officers, five men of science, 
including the doctor, and seven members of the crew. 
The first paper is by Captain Armitage, second in com- 
mand, and relates an Arctic experience, a sledge journey 
in the spring of 1897, ending in a vow that these regions 
should see him no more. Why he should have “gone to the 
other extreme,” so to speak, it is difficult to see, unless, indeed, 
there is a voice in these desolate regions, this terra domibus 
negata, which insists on being listened to. Not long 
after we come to another equally surprising statement, 
an A.B. telling his readers that be had determined 
to join the expedition because his lungs were weak and 
his physician had recommended a change of air. In 
starting a new consumption sanatorium in these parts there 


would be the advantage of getting as much land as was | 


wanted at a very cheap rate. The third number contains an 
interesting account of an experiment with a captive balloon. The 
idea was to rise above the Barrier and get a wide view of what- 
ever that great obstacle might conceal. The transport of the 
gas was « serious matter. This was put highly compressed into 
cylinders ten feet long and as many inches in diameter. Each 
contained five hundred cubic feet of gas, and sixteen should 
have sufficed for a balloon of eight thousand feet capacity. 





But the low temperature necessitated the use of nineteen, and 
another, in the opinion of the engineer, who writes the 
account, would have improved matters. The balloon rose seven 
hundred feet, but no land could be seen, even with the help of 
a powerful glass. The fact is that there is not much of any 
kind to be seen in these regions. The atmosphere shows, indeed, 
the aurora, the halo, whether of the sun or of the moon, and 
the corona. A curious, and as yet unexplained, phenomenon 
is that a blizzard from the South brings with it a rise in 
temperature. The sea abounds in life; there is a modest list 
of birds, but there is little else. There was, it is true, an 
imported flora. Various vegetables were grown with success, 
Mustard-and-cress was planted on flannel, and this was set to 
float on a liquid which contained potassium, nitrate, salt, and 
other ingredients necessary for plant life. Other seeds were 
sown, some in soil, others in a nutritive solution, and placed 
under the ward-room skylights, and in time gave, on occasion, 
a valuable addition to the fare. Dr. Koettlitz, who relates the 
experiments, thinks that mustard-and-cress is best adapted to 
the purpose. For the general story of the expedition the 
reader will, of course, go to Captain Scott's admirable narrative, 
But the South Polar Times well fulfils its function of showing 
us an interior of life resolutely cheerful under conditions 
which made such a temper anything but easy to maintain. 





NOVELS. 


THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS.* 

Mrs. Mann’s literary baggage is already of considerable 
dimensions, but happily there is no sign of any deterioration 
in its quality. Indeed, we doubt whether she has ever writtena 
cleverer or more amusing novel than J'he Sheep and the Goats, 
Hitherto her chief successes have been won in delineations of 
rusticity in which realism and charm have gone hand-in-hand, 
But in her new venture, the scene of which is laid in a county 
town dominated by a great school, she enters more or less 
into competition with Trollope, and carries on the traditions 
of that faithful observer with a freshness and zest that 
it would be difficult to overpraise. To call Mrs. Manna 
a great writer would be to overshoot the mark; but 
within the modest limits she has set herself there are 
very few living writers who achieve more conspicuous 
or consistent success. Without resort to literary artifice, 
she writes in an excellent unaffected style, free from 
padding or pretence; her dialogue is natural, her narrative 
alert and vivacious, and her characterisation shrewd and 
incisive. Mrs. Mann is very far from being an idealist. She 
is wholly incapable of unlimited hero-worship, and shows a 
perfect genius for revealing the imperfections of average 
humanity. But she is equally incapable of painting an un- 
mixed rogue. The amari aliquid in her case is an agreeable 
sub-acidity which lends pungency to her native optimism. 
Like the charming but far from perfect Amanda in her 
story, she is often flippant, but never ill-natured. She has a 
real reverence for goodness along with a merciless contempt for 
snobs and hypocrites. There are some writers who are quite 
distressingly in love with their characters, and labour in vain 
to infect their readers with a similar emotion; but Mrs. Mann, 
just because she is under no illusions, is far more successful 
in enlisting interest, sympathy, and even affection. In some 
of the cleverest modern novels there is not a single character 
that a normally constituted person would go one step out of 
his way to meet in real life. Now there are at least half-a- 
dozen people in The Sheep and the Goats who would be 
worth a day's journey to encounter in the flesh. We have 
mentioned Amanda, and must in honesty admit that Amanda 
was a bit of a scalp-huntress. As the relentless Mrs. Mann 
observes,— 

“ As a sportsman is stirred by the sight of a partridge running 
across the road, or a pheasant flying heavily over a hedgerow, 
and, although the time to kill has not come, although the game 18 
his neighbour's and not his own, must put himself in attitude to 
slay, must bring a fancied gun in pantomime to shoulder, and 
close a sportive eye, so Amanda, in and out of season, never 
forgot her sporting proclivities. Although she intended no harm 
to him, she must never let a man forget that she was his natural 
enemy, and that he must beware.” 

This passage is quite near the beginning of the story, and it is 
fully borne out by the context. Amanda was a siren,—at 
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times almost a minx; but, after all, her “sweet artfulness ” 
was only a husk, and as the story progresses we are agreeably 
surprised to find beneath it not only humour and courage, but 
a woman's beart. As the French proverb has it, one chooses 
friends, but on sulit U'amour, and Amanda’s experiences were 
almost enough to wreck her belief in human nature. After a 
series of ineffectual flirtations, her affections were seriously 
engaged by a male charmer, an assistant-master at the 
public school at Wynborough, who had almost everything to 
recommend him—good looks, accomplishments, and wit—but 
character. Unfortunately Amanda did not discover his worth- 


‘Jessness until she was already pledged, and even when she 


had proof of his fickleness, remained for a long time loyal 
to her word. Meantime she had been reluctantly convinced 
of the immense superiority of her lover's rival, Harold 
Fisher, the rector of Wynborough, the son of a retired 
draper. But by a strange irony of fate the same girl who bad 
enslaved Aubrey Poole’s fickle fancy wasalso destined to thwart 
the realisation of her second thoughts on matrimony. The 
position was humiliating, for Daisy Meers, the girl in question, 
was low-born, vulgar, untruthful, greedy, slovenly, brainless, 
and heartless. The career of Daisy, who sets all Wynborough 
by the ears, is a painful illustration of the susceptibility of the 
civilised male to mere good looks. Aubrey Poole admired her 
asan artist; but the situation becomes much more serious 
when Daisy is socially outlawed, and by that very fact appeals 
to the quixotry of the rector, who, as a self-made man, is 
keenly bent on overthrowing the barriers of class. The plot 
resolves itself into a duel between Amanda and Daisy for the 
possession of the rector. It is quite unconscious on Daisy's 
part, but she has great advantages in her limpet-like tenacity, 
her helplessness, the claim of kin, and, above all, in Harold 
Fisher’s chivalrous disinterestedness. We must not dis- 
count the pleasures of perusal by revealing the sequel, but 
may say that the progress of this comedy enables Mrs. 
Mann to give a series of vivid pictures of the caste system as 
it works out in a county town. Many of its manifestations 
are frankly odious, but Mrs. Mann treats them with such a 
light band and with such a keen eye for the ludicyous that 
the result is continuously entertaining. It must not be 
supposed, however, that she indulges her satiric bent 
without restraint. Though essentially a comedy, the story 
has no lack of serious relief. The relations of the rector and 
his mother are beautifully drawn, and Mrs. Mann shows 
herself a true student of human nature by bringing out 
unexpected traits of goodness in unattractive persons. An 
obvious criticism is that she has exaggerated the innocent 
indiscretions of the rector to serve the purposes of the plot, 
and that it is a pity that the most powerful and abiding 
impression should be created by the portrait of the dreadful 
Daisy. With this reservation, we can commend her new book 
as a first-rate instance of that welcome rarity, a modern novel 
which is at once clever, cheerful, wholesome, and amusing. 





The Narrow Margin. By Annie Thompson. (Sisley’s. 6s.)— 
This is a story of which the greater part takes place in Sydney. 
The interest of the book is mostly in the pictures of three women, 
—first, the heroine, Elinor Fairfax; secondly, an hysterical young 
woman called Fanny, of whom she had charge; and thirdly, Mrs. 
Mark White, a fast and brilliant society woman who has her 
home in Sydney. The fault in the construction of the book 
is that the chief interest oscillates between Fanny and Elinor too 
rapidly, and it is difficult for the reader to sustain his attention 
when the central figure is suddenly and completely changed. The 
pictures of Australia are interesting, and the beauties of Sydney 
and its harbour are brought home very clearly to the mind of 
the reader. 


Tales of Two People. By Anthony Hope. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—We are inclined to prefer “ Anthony Hope’s” short stories 
to his long, not so much on the score of literary merit as on that 
of power of entertainment. And among these short stories we 
should place first those that are, so to speak, the least responsible. 
Of the sixteen included in this volume, making, we may say, a 
total of good quantity as well as quality, we should give the 
highest marks to the two that come last in order. The Duke of 
Belleville—be careful to pronounce the name as “ Bevvle”—has 
something farcical about him, genteelly farcical, let it be 
understood. And he is vastly entertaining. His experiences 
with his allotment—for he wants to see what work is like—are 
quite admirable. “Prudence and the Bishop” comes high in our 








list. But “Anthony Hope” shows us quite different samples of 
his work. In the two “Duke” stories the second of the “two 
people” is not very important; it is the Duke only that we care 
about. In “Miss Gladwin’s Chance,” on the other hand, the two 
—we might say the three—make a fine study. 


Reapasite Nove.s.—Marcus Hay. By Stanley Portal Hyatt. 
(A. Constable and Co. 6s.)—A story of adventure in East Africa, 
in which native prisoners and City promoters figure. Father 
Roche and Marcus Hay’s Basuto follower are both excellent 
studies.——The Diamond Ship. By Max Pemberton. (Cassell 
and Co. 6s.)—A tale full of exciting adventure, buta little hard 
to follow.——The Little Anarchist. By Arthur W. Marchmont. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A vigorous tale of revolutionary 
Russia. The conclusion seems not very well contrived. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 

Frederick Douglass. By Booker T. Washington. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Frederick Bailey—the name of Douglass 
was assumed after his escape from slavery—was born at Tuckahoe, 
in Maryland. He was a mulatto, and doubtless owed much to the 
mixture of race, for though his mother was a woman of uncommon 
ability, his half-brother and his half-sisters, who were pure 
negroes, showed no kind of superiority. From very early years 
there was something noteworthy about him; and his lot as a 
slave was not the easier for it. He was even sent for a year to a 
man of the Legree type, who had a reputation as a breaker of too 
independent tempers. In his twenty-second year he made his 
escape from Baltimore, where he was at work as a ship-caulker, 
The enterprise was managed with extraordinary skill and courage. 
He settled at New Bedford, Mass., but found life anything but 
easy—he was now married—for no skilled labour was open to him. 
In 1841 came the opportunity of his life. He was put up to speak 
at an Abolitionist meeting, and after stammering through a 
sentence found himself. He told the story of his slave life, and in 
the words of an eyewitness, “ when he closed late in the evening, 
none seemed to know or care for the lateness of the hour.” 
Indeed, he was too eloquent; when he became, as he soon did, 
a regular lecturer for the cause, his white associates were always 
begging him to confine himself to simple facts. His oratory was 
so fine that it seemed to make the whole situation impossible. Of 
course, the reception that he met with varied greatly. At 
Richmond, Indiana, he was nearly killed by an anti-Abolitionist 
mob. The “John Brown” affair was an occasion of much peril 
tohim. He did all he could to dissuade Brown from his enter- 
prise; he was far too clear-sighted to have any hopes of its 
success. Still, he was an accomplice. His friends hurried him to 
Canada; and, as he was not safe even there, sent him to England. 
When the Civil War began he showed the sagacious statesman- 
like temper which distinguished him by standing steadily 
by Lincoln. Nothing could have been less satisfactory to an 
Abolitionist than Lincoln’s attitude during the first period 
of the war. He proclaimed again and again that he was 
struggling for the Union,and the Union only. Slavery was not 
to be affected by it. Douglass had the sagacity to see further. 
He knew what was bound to happen, and was content to wait. 
Meanwhile he did what he could for the cause. In the matter of 
recruiting among the negroes he made himself especially useful. 
In the early days they were shut out; then they were admitted 
under humiliating restrictions; before the end came nearly a 
hundred thousand were under arms. The time after the war 
brought many disappointments, but also great honours. Frederick 
Douglass was emphatically a pioneer for his race. He has found 
an eminently worthy biographer. To Mr. Washington has fallen 
the opportunity of carrying out a work of which Frederick 
Douglass long ago saw the necessity,—the education of the 
negro. 








POPE’S ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 

Amongst recent reprints, a special welcome is due to Pope’s 
Odyssey of Homer (Cassell and Co., 2s. net), Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Professor A. J. Church, who has already per- 
formed a similar service for the companion volume containing 
Pope’s version of the Iliad. In his introduction, which is a model 
of condensation, Professor Church discourses on the history of 
Pope’s collaboration with Broome and Fenton, and other transla- 
tions, from Chapman’s to William Morris’s (the omission of 
Worsley’s beautiful rendering rather surprises us). He also deals 
with the Homeric house, ship, domestic economy, and geography, 
and has something pointed and valuable to say in every 
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case. Thus we may quote his observations on Nausicaa, whose 
character, as he notes, is conclusive on the point of the condition 
of women in prehistoric Greece. “There is nothing like her in 
the literature of historic Greece, or, indeed, of Rome. She is the 
prototype of the heroine of modern fiction, meeting men on 
absolutely equal terms.” Mr. Wal Paget’s illustrations are 
pleasing, but, to our mind, lack the dignified simplicity of 
Flaxman’s outlines. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. | 


The Expository Times. Edited by James Hastings, D-.D. 
Vol. XVIIL., October, 1906—September, 1907. (T. and T. Clark. 
7s. 6d.)—This is as valuable and interesting a volume as usual. 
A reader of this journal is kept up in the knowledge of theology 
and Biblical research as it is developed from month to month. 
There are some who from the necessity of the case, the pressure 
of other occupations, &c., must be content with this. Any one 
who desires to follow up any subject will find a most useful guide 
in these pages. The best books that deal with it are criticised, 
comments which are always sound and suggestive being supplied. 
One of the many subjects discussed is the Pauline authorship of 
the Pastoral Epistles. Here a reaction in favour of conservative 
views is taking place. There is a specially instructive analysis 
of the vocabulary. It is pointed out that a large proportion of 
the peculiar words are to be found either in the Septuagint or in 
classical authors. It is only a word that was not used at all, 
or not used in a similar sense till a later time, that really 
tells in the case. It may be urged, however, that some 
of the matter has a non-Pauline look. There is something 
like monarchical episcopacy, and there are apparent references 
to Gnosticism. Did St. Paul write the comment on Epimenides’ 
bitter satire on the Cretans: “This witness is true”? Dr. 
Rendel Harris will have it that the Cretans were nof liars. 
The one lie they told, in the judgment of the ancient world, 
was that they could show the tomb of Zeus. That would 
not be a lie in the eyes of Christians. So when a certain con- 
fessor was bidden to sacrifice to Jupiter, he asked: “To the 
one whose tomb they show in Crete? Has he risen from the 
dead?” 


The Cathedrals and Churches of Northern Italy. By T. Francis 
Bumpus. (T. Werner Laurie. 16s. net.)—The range of Mr. 
Bumpus’s journeyings may be gathered from the mention of the 
furthest points which he reached. To the north, then, we have 
Trent; to the east, Venice and Ravenna, which also represent the 
furthest south; while the extreme western point is Turin. Mr. 
Bumpus is an expert in this kind of work. He has the advantage 
of a large previous experience, in France and elsewhere. He is 
sympathetic, taking, it is evident, a keen delight in gorgeous 
ritual and ornamentation; and he is sufficiently well read in 
ecclesiastical history. He introduces his subject with an 
interesting and instructive essay on Italian church architecture. 
The Italian development of the art he regards with a limited 
admiration. “The Romanesque, and Early Pointed of Lom- 
bardy charmed me much, but I saw at once that her Com- 
plete Gothic of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
though possessing much beauty, was, per se, vastly inferior as 
an architectural style to the contemporary work of France and 
England.” But from the earlier development of Italian art we 
have, in late years, learnt much. Some of our finest modern 
churches have been suggested by Italian models. As to the 
present condition of Italian buildings, Mr. Bumpus remarks that, 
on the whole, the cathedrals are in a less satisfactory condition 
than the churches. They have had the misfortune to be more 
“restored.” We cannot follow him into his detailed descriptions. 
These are always full of spirit and vigour. The illustrations 
contribute not a little to make them complete. A serviceable list 
of some of the most remarkable pictures and wall-paintings has 
been added. The list of painters who were employed in this way 
is imposing, and though the ecclesiastics of Italy’s golden age of 
art were not always enlightened or generous—witness the treat- 
ment of Correggio by the Chapter of Parma—the general result 
was splendid. 


The Government’s Record, 1906-7. (Metchim and Son.)— 
There can be no doubt in any mind not obscured by party 
prejudice that these “‘'wo Years of Liberal Administration and 
Legislation ” show a very creditable result. We think, and have 
not failed to say on occasion, that the Government has erred, 





but it ts not in the direction of indolence or neglect. It hag 
acquiesced in the domination of groups of its supporters, as when 
it put the Trade-Unions—collectively a Socialistic body—in g 
position of dangerous privilege. But that it has been highly 
effective we willingly admit. The Lords have not really prevented 
it from achieving a great deal. To say in one breath, theref 
as is practically said here: “See my splendid feats of strength |” 
and “ Pity the paralysis to which unscrupulous influences reduce 
me!” is somewhat absurd. 


The Life of Antonio Rosmini-Serbati. Translated from the 
Italian of the Rev. G. B. Pagani. (George Routledge and Sons 
7s. 6d. net.)—There is too much of the panegyrist about the 
writer of this biography. We are scarcely able to recognise the 
real man in the superhuman being here presented to us, Father 
Rosmini was a man of boundless literary activity,—so much the 
catalogue of his books proves. His learning was doubtless great, 
Here we want some more detail. We gather, indeed, that when 
he had finished his preparation for the priesthood his knowledge 
of Greek was moderate. Greek classics he read, at least in his 
schooldays, in Latin translations, and not many of them. Then 
we should like to know more precisely what roused such 
hostility against him. He did not like Antonelli, it is clear ; 
and he was accused of Jansenism. Other hints are given; 
but all is vague. We do not doubt that he was in 
the right; successive Popes took his side Still, the 
adversaries must have had something definite to allege, 
A man who wrote so much, and on subjects so various, 
probably gave occasion to the enemy to blaspheme. And Rosmini 
had certainly at times injudicious colleagues and followers, His 
practical activities—for in these he was not less remarkable than 
in the intellectual—must have brought him into collision with 
persons less zealous and less disinterested than himself. But 
the book, whatever its defects, has much that is valuable and 
instructive about it. We can but regret that there is not more, 
The man who at seventeen planned a work on the “great problem 
of the origin of ideas” must have had something very remarkable 
about him. But one can hardly help thinking that there was a 
morbid strain somewhere. The two stories of attempts to poison 
—one of them he himself believed to be successful—are strange 
in the extreme. 


Queer Things about Persia. By Eustache de Lorey and Douglas 
Sladen. (Eveleigh Nash. 21s. net.)—Truly Persia is the most 
Oriental of Asiatic countries, and the Persian has altered little, 
as Mr. Sladen says in his preface, since the “ Arabian Nights” 
were written, He lives, rules, and is ruled by the light of 
instinct and the fear of the “bastinado.” M. Eustache de Lorey 
takes us into the real life of the Persian, the life of the bazaar 
and the life of the Palace, and his descriptions would serve 
admirably for an explanatory essay on the “Arabian Nights.” 
We have, and ought to have, a curiosity to know the Persian, 
partly because of his incredible primitiveness, and partly because 
his country and its future present a problem of near interest to 
us. Probably its very backwardness explains its existence on the 
face of the map; one cannot imagine the organisation of anything 
Persian. Even your Russian, who naturally understands an 
Eastern race, must feel very Western in the presence of the modern, 
but not the less lineal, representatives of Ali Baba, Scheherazade, 
the Forty Thieves,and Haroun al-Raschid. If you want to know 
the Persian as he is, read M. Eustache de Lorey, from whose 
dictation Mr. Douglas Sladen has presented us with a fascinating 
and most instructive book. 


The Long Labrador Trail. By Dillon Wallace. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Wallace started on the trail on 
June 26th, when his canoe voyaged up the North-West 
River, and he got back to Eskimo Point on April 20th, having 
traversed in the interval between two and three thousand miles. 
He settled various questions relating to the interior of Labrador, 
and made sundry observations on its geology. Tried by the test 
of strict utility, the expedition can hardly be said to have had 
a definite object. Still, knowledge is knowledge, and the circum- 
stances in which this particular work was undertaken, to carry 
out a scheme conceived by a companion who had succumbed to 
the hardships of an earlier expedition, make the details specially 
interesting. The details of the travelling supply an attractive 
narrative; if any one cares to imitate Mr. Wallace’s example, 
all necessary particulars as to equipment, provisions, &c., are 
furnished. The fishing-rod is the most useful implement, pro- 
viding a supply of food which seldom failed. There are many 
illustrations, often picturesque, but we should have been glad to 
have had a clearer map. 
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The Lover of Queen Elisabeth. By Mrs. Aubrey Richardson. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.)—We cannot say that there is 
no “scandal about Queen Elizabeth” in this volume; but the 
subject is handled with adequate gravity and discretion. It is, of 
course, Robert Dudley who is properly distinguished by the title of 
“The Lover.” The affection between the two lasted a long time, 
outlasted, indeed, not a few distractions. It is impossible 
geourately to measure its strength. Perhaps, as far as real 
liking went, it was more sincere on the Queen’s part. There was 
a genuine feeling, we cannot but think, in the inscription in her 
own handwriting, “ His last letter.” But, on the other hand, it 
cannot be supposed that she ever really intended to marry him. 
He, on the contrary, was quite ready to do this, bunt we cannot 
believe that he was ever “in love.” His relations with other 
women forbid such an idea. Still, when we compare him with 
guch rivals as the two French Princes with whom the Queen 
amused herself, quite as much as figures in her political game as 
in any other capacity, he shows to advantage. Mrs. Richardson 
tells us, and that rightly, that there were more Leicesters than one. 
There was a patriotic Leicester among these various beings, and 
this is the one which we have the best reason for admiring. His 
ability was not equal to his goodwill, but he at least honestly 
tried to serve his country. One conclusion comes prominently 
out as we study this story,—what a fortunate thing for England 
was the existence of the Cecils! There is much that it is 
impossible to admire in them, but how ill we should have fared 
without them ! 


The True Story of My Life. By Alice M. Diehl. (John Lane. 
10s. 6d. net.) —“ Don’t be too reticent” is the advice sometimes 
given tothe man who proposes to give his recollections to the 
world. It is certainly the principle on which Mrs. Diehl has 
acted. There are times when we fancy that we have found our 
way intoa “ Palace of Truth.” For the most part she is suffi- 
ciently kindly in her notices of events and people. Sometimes, 
however, it would have been better for her to have held her 
hand, when, for instance, she tells us about the stormy period of 
her marriage. The most attractive part of this “True Story” is 
the narrative of the Paris début, illustrated as it is with pen- 
pictures of some notable inhabitants of the musical world. 
Towards the end of the volume we pass from music to literature. 
Mrs. Diehl has a facile pen—the autobiography shows us as 
much—but we own to having felt something like amazement at 
reading that one firm had sizteen unpublished novels from her 
hand. 


The Growth of English, By Henry Cecil Wyld. (John 
Murray. 3s. 6d.)—‘‘ This book,” writes Professor Wyld in his 
preface, “is obviously a book for beginners.” It is orderly in its 
arrangement, and develops the subject in an instructive manner. 
The beginner who “tackles” it diligently and intelligently will 
certainly goa long way. It would not bea bad plan, we take it, 
for a student to begin with the last chapter, not because he will 
be able fully to appreciate it, but because it will give him a 
helpful idea of the end to which his studies will bring him. 


The Court Theatre, 1904-1907. By Desmond MacCarthy. (A. H. 
Bullen. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. MacCarthy reprints in this volume the 
criticisms made on the plays produced at the Court Theatre 
during three years. He has added, we presume, some general 
reflections, giving a special chapter to Mr. Bernard Shaw. There 
is an appendix containing programmes, with a list of performances. 
The plays produced number thirty-two, Mr. Bernard Shaw con- 
tributing eleven. Three dramas of Euripides were produced (in 
Mr. Gilbert Murray’s admirable translations), and two of Ibsen. 
As to the performances, Man and Superman carried off the palm 
with one hundred and seventy-six. Five other plays follow, vary- 
ing from one hundred and forty-nine to fifty. The Electra and 
Hippolytus of Euripides attained to twenty, while the Trojan 
Women only had eight. So the modern verdict accords with the 
ancient. “Aegistheus” should be corrected. 


New Eorrtons.—In “Nelson’s New Century Library” (T. 
Nelson and Sons, 2s. net each) Palgrave’s Golden Treasury and 
The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. The 
typography is excellent; but we cannot say that the India paper 
is quite of the best. Still, when we get seven hundred and fifty- 
six pages, as in the latter of these two, it is ungracious to com- 
plain. The paper has to be very thin to bring such a mass of 
matter into the given space.——The Life and Work of St. Paul. 
By Dean Farrar. (Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—An abridged 
edition. 
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Watt (G.), The Wild and Cultivated Cotton Plants of the World roy 8vo 


(Longmans) net 
Watt (L. M.), The ey op Poems, 4 (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Willson (B.). , George TIT. as Man. fae and Statesiman, * (Jack) net 
Winter (J. 8.), Miss Dering’s Price, cr 8vo ’. V. White) 
Wrangel (Count G.), The Cavalry in the Russo-Japanese War, a (Rees) net 
Wright (A.), In the Shade of the Cloister, cr 8vo.. .(Constable) 
Wright (G. F. ), Scientific Confirmations of Old Testament History, er 8vo 


(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Wynne (M.), The Goal, cr 8vo......... .(Digby & Long) 
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8vo 
Pruscott (i 2 » Catharine, cr 8vo 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


ROM NOVEMBER Ist.—TO BE LET, FURNISHED, 
Picturesque OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE and GARDENS on Village 
Green facing South; six bedrooms, three reception-rooms; five minutes 
from station; thirty miles from London; £3 a week. —THOMAS GREG, 
Coles, Buntingford, Herts. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Boerrte N EDUCATION COMMITTERZ 


MUNICIPAL DAY TRA TRAINING CO 
(For Men and = and Women m). —_—ae 


_SIDRSAIONS ecERTTERD eile bts 

ADY SS OF MET 

hong yea ieee o> Cue 
MALE UT MATHEMAT 

onlary £900, rising ty eae iecromente is £10 to £250. TCS, Commencing 
LADY TUTO. A AGES. Co i 

rising by annual —— of = * a » mmencing salary 4130, 
Applicants must uates of some British Universit 

and po have bad considerable experience in the special Ct ee, 
Applications (on a form to be supplied), together with copies of 

testimonials, should reach the — on or before October 12th, n 

RBEDU. WILKINSON, 
__Edueation Offices, Bolton. Director of Education, 
y TD 


AMPBELL COLLEGE. 


The GOVERNORS of the CAMPBELL COLLEGE, BELFAST, are pre 
to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the Co 
vacant by death of the late Head-Master. Candidates must be Graduates of 
one of the English, Scotch, or Irish Universities; should not be above 45 
years of age; and personal experience of teaching in Public Schools ig 
essential. 

The Campbell College is a large Public School on the hostel system, 
prepariug boys for the Universities, the Army, Navy, Civil Service, and 
commercial life, It ‘s of recent construction, and is fully equipped 
according to modern requirements. 

Particulars as to the position, duties, and emoluments can be obtained 
from the Secretary to the Governors, to whom all applications for the 
pectiion are to be addressed. Applications to be sent in not later than 


t October next. 
28 Waring Street, Belfast. EDWARD BAILEY, 


29th August, 1907. Secretary to.the Governors. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF souty WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
(Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru A Myuwy, Caerdydd.) 


The COUNCIL of the College INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA TRE 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom appli- 
cations, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be seut on or 
before Wednesday, October 2nd, 1907. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 


_ September 11th, 1907. Registrar, 


TAFFORD NEW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


HEAD-MISTRESS REQUIRED at Christmas; University Degree (or 
equivalent Certificate) indispensable. Present salary (de ans partly on 
capitation fees) probably about £250. Buildings, erecte County, 7 
completed.—Further information and application forms (which are to be 
returued by the 5th October) may be obtained from GRAHAM BALFOUR, 
M.A., Clerk to the Governors, County Education Offices, Stafford. 


ELSICK SCHOOL, AMBLESIDE. 


HEAD-MASTER WANTED fora new GRAMMAR SCHOOL for Boys and 
Girls. Graduate in Honours. Salary, £250 and Capitation Fees. (No 
residence at present.) 

It is expected that the building will be ready by Easter, 1908.—For form of 
RKTT 4 which must be sent in by October the 19th next, apply to 

LLIAM BARTON, The Gale, Ambleside, to whom all communications 
should be addressed. 


| ee EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A MISTRESS will be REQUIRED in this School in January next. Good 
Modern Languages essential. Salary according to qualifications —Candidates 
are requested to send in their applications (which must be accompanied bya 
printed form and a copy of their testimouials) to the HEAD-MISTRESS not 
later than October 12th. Forms of application and further A may 
be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, King Edw: School, New 
Street, Birmingbam. 

Birmingham, September 25th, 1907. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 


EXAMINATION. 
EXAMINERS in the Exchequer and Audit Department (18-19}), 
Sth Octuber. 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. They 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the 
SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Sovtens, London, W. 


rIXHE OXFORD UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS 

COMMITTEE will shortly proceed to ELECT a SECRETARY, 
referably an Oxford Graduate. Commencing salary not less than £ 
The selected candidate will be required to take up his duties as soon as possible, 
Names to be sent in by October 19th, at latest.—For particulars apply 
APPOINTMENTS COMMITTEE, Oxford. 


ANTED in Good HIGH SCHOOL, now or after 

Christmas, STUDENT, to do some SECRETARIAL WORK. 

Reduced fee, 27 per term, to include board, lodging, and advanced tuition. 
—Box 206, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ry\O0 PRINCIPALS OF PREPARATORY SCHOUS— 
A GRADUATE of OXFORD, in Holy Orders, with wide Frown 
School experience, DESIRES a PARTNERSHIP in, or would TAKE OVER, 
a good-class PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Fees from 90 guineas per annum; 
can bring 10 or 12 boys; good school premises desirable; ample capital.— 
For further particulars apply Messrs. TRUMAN and K 1H LEY, 
Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


\NERGETIC YOUNG MAN, with varied and valuable 
Experience as A t and S SsiTION ws 
knowledge of all branches of the Publishing eae SEEES Pt POSITION as 
MANAGER or other RESPONSIBLE POST. Good o iser. 
me —Box 210, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C. 


NGINEERING.—An old-established firm of Engineers 
in Lancashire, with modern works and equipment, has VACANCIES 
for two or three PREMIUM APPRENTICES. Tomes and other parti 
on application—Box 205, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C, 
)\NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High- h-Class 
Works for Gentleman’s Son. Three years’ course, personal su, 
of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of time assured.—Box The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. London, W.C. 
rH\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for @ FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
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LECTURES, &c. 
oa CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION. 


To Urpsotp Personat LizgerTy aNpD Personat Responsisitirr. 





President: Rt. Hon. LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, K.T. 
Vice-President: LORD HUGH CECIL. 


B.C.A. LECTURES. 
AUTUMN SESSION, 1907. 
At the WHITEHALL ROOMS on MONDAY EVENINGS, at Eight o'clock. 


Oct. 14th.— Insurance for Old Age and Sickness in the German Empire,” 
By Miss CuarLotre M. Mason. 
Oct. 2lst.—* The Problem of Unemployment.”’ 
By Rev. P. 8S. G. Propert, M.A. 
h.—*‘ Old-Age Pensions.” 
sada y Sir ewan Brasroog, C.B. 
. 4th.—* The Right to Work.” 
ats By ae, anon Cox, M.P, 
. 1Ith.—** The Referendum.” 
on. De By Mr. St. Loe StracHer. 
Nov, 18th.— The Limits of State Interference with Individual Liberty.” 
By Sir Wit11am Cuance, Bt. 
Nov. 25th.—‘** The Case for Socialism.” 
y . CiirForp SHakp (representing the Fabian Society), 
Dec. 2nd.—* The Case for Individualism,” 
By os" E..ior, 
9th.—“ Municipal Trade.” 
ans By — oy Darwiy. 
. 16th. —* An Apology for Liberty.” 
= By Mir. T. Mackay. 
Tickets for the above Lectures may be obtained from the Secretaries of the 
Association, at the Office, 23 Charing Cross. 


ECTURES ON ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 
By ERNEST RADFORD, LL.M. Cantab., 
formerly Secretary of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. 





Mr. Radford has recently lectured for the Education Department of the 
London County Council. 
For terms, and particulars of Courses, and Single Lectures, kindly apply to 


the Lecturer, 
1 Portland Villas, Wampstead Heath, N.W. 


aos eae sss OF LONDON. 


CREIGHTON MEMORIAL LECTURESHIP. 
Founded in Memory of the late Dr. Mandell Creighton, Bishop of London. 


The INAUGURAL CREIGHTON MEMORIAL LECTURE will be 
DELIVERED in the BOTANICAL THEATRE of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Gower Street,on FRIDAY, October 4th, at 5 p.m., by THOMAS HODGKIN, 
Esq., D.C.L., Litt.D., Fellow of University College. 

Subject: ‘‘ The Wardens of the Marches.” 

Sir Artavr Rocker, F.B.S., Principal of the University will preside. 

Admission Free. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY gives LECTURES, READ- 

INGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 

and Kindred Subjects; reads with Private Pupils; Examines; and helps 

Students by letter and in her Reading Society. For information about her 

Meetings for the Study of Literature apply by letter.—143 King Henry’s 
Road, London, N.W. 














| Oh ee COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


WOMENS DEPARTMENT, 
13 Kensington Squure (close to High Street, Kensington, Station). 
Under the patronage of HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 

In this Department Lectures are given in the various subjects of a University 
education by Professors and Lecturers on the staff of King’s College. 

The Lectures are adapted to Students above the age of 16. 

A complete preparation is given for the Examinations of the University of 
London in the Faculties of Arts and Science, for the Oxford Final Honour 
Schools of English and Modern Languages, and for the Final Examinations of 
the Royal Academy and Royal College of Music. In addition to the usual 
College curriculum, a series of Lectures has been arranged on Hygiene, Busi- 
ness Affairs, Physiology, Sick Nursing, Anatomy, and First Aid. Courses in 
Biblical and Theological Instruction in preparation for the Archbishop's 
Diploma in Theology. 

The King’s College Art School has been reorganised, and is now under the 
direction of 

R. Vicat Cole, R.B.A., 

Byam Shaw, R.I, 

Leonard Pownall, 

Eleanor Fortescue-Brickdale, A.R.W.S. 

A Special Junior Class for Girls under 17 is held on Tuesday and Friday, 
from two to four. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Inaugural Lecture will be delivered by Dr. Georer R. Parkty, LL.D., 
C.M.G., on MONDAY, October 7th, at 3 p.m., in the Jehangir Hall, 
University of London. 

Further information may be obtained from the Vice-Principal, Miss H. D. 
OAKELEY, 13 Kensington Square, who will forward a full Syllabus of 
Lectures on application. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, S.E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 
603 beds. ntrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number) of the 
value of more than £500 are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of 60 resident and other Appointments are open to Students after 
qualification. 

A Students’ Clab forms part of the Medical School buildings, and the 
Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 
40 minutes from the Hospital. 

A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G. Q. ROBERTS. 
Cc. 8. WALLACE, B.S.Lond., Dean. 











NIVERSITY HALL, LIVERPOOL.—HALL OF 
RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY OF 
LIVERPOOL.—Warden, Miss MAY C. STAVELEY. 


XPERIENCED TEACHER (Cambridge H. Local Ist 
Class Honours English and Language Groups) DESIRES LESSONS, 
ORAL and BY CORRESPONDENCE. Accustomed to class teaching. Good 
Latin, thorough French and Italian. Excellent references and testimouials.— 
“M. P.,” 66 Sydney Street, Chelsea. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 

The SESSION 1907-8 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October $rd. 

Students enter their names on Wednesday, Uctober 2nd. 

Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London) and for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge), and for the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examination. 

A single Course in any subject may be attended. There is a Special Course 
of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. Regular 
Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Students who desire it, by a fully 
qualified Woman Teacher. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one in Arts and two in Science, 
will be offered for competition in June, 1908, 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £15 for one year, are offered 
for the Course of Secondary Training beginning in January, 1903. 

The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding a Degree or 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should reach the HEAD of the Training Department not later 
than December 15th. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymuasium), Mrse 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—'To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold aud Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
a with qualified teachers. 

{EALTH STUDENTS,— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
mstruction in Hyviene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H, J, Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Bev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
MMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Coljeges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 


K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir Willlam Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers” Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
JYRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR ‘SCHOOL 
kK (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
frow India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 








wt. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
b Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and the Oxfordanu@ Cambridge Joint Board, Head-Mistress: 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE, Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &c.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

1T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Ss Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Eutire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 
4{,DGBASTON HIGH SCHUVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos), 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

Prospectuses, &c., cau be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H,. KEELING, 


< 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


(CeTDOOR LIFE—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 














GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving, 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application, 

NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 

BITON HILL.—Principals Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 

BOSSEUX. The TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, September 26th 


(oRRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Mies E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gywuasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines, Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 








; Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


OB hahadeetaeten EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL 











HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxf®rd, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms, 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


"® ercpeees OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
« 48, Limited. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others. 
2, 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY-LEWIS, B.A, 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, 8.W. 





FOR 





Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. 
Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of aga 


For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 
S? ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Special Bursaries for the Danghters of Clergy only. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILMLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The scters, Warrington. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold), Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others, 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references. 


S*: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 











With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


NOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists, Terms moderate. 

JT INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 

A 

The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN on TUESDAY, September 24th.— 
For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR. 

















NURREY HILLS. 
KL GARRATTS HALL, 
School for Girls of good social position. 

sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 


M\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses. EAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staif of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


eee HELEN A’S.—Boarding School for 
j Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


BANSTEAD. 
The House stands 570 ft. above 

















|< eseasiatieneanatee HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 

AUTUMN TERM from SEPTEMBER 23rd to DECEMBER 20th. 

XNANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

ot Eugland. Aunual Examivation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 

Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 











A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 





An EXAMINATION for a SCHOLARSHIP of £60 per annum, another 
of £40 per annum, and others of lesser amounts, will be held in the 
autumn, 

For particulars apply to the Head-Master, Rev. CECIL GRANT, M.A., at 
the School. One of these may, at the discretion of the Head-Master, 
be awarded as a Choral Scholarship. 


—— 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DIN BURGH A 
i BE A hk ) 
SESSION 1907-8, 
Rector—REGINALD meee .- M.A., tote Bellow and Lectarer, Lincoln 


©) » ord. 
ENROLMENT for NEXT SESSION, which commences on 
2nd October, 1907, is now being made, and it is particularly neon AY, 
early intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. An Ent a 
Examination will take place on Tuesday, Ist October, at 10.30 o'clock tery a 
a —. — ey ~ Same may do so at the Academy on 
onday and Tue: t: tem and lst Oc 
12,30 o'clock. i . cher, betwen (20 end 
he School Prospectus may be had on application at the A 
Mr. C, E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 Nests ay’ bea 
Steeet, Biinseagh, — < supply information. ; 
Sarly application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-H. 
made to Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Oxon., Scott House, yy Foal be 
a. A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey Howse. Kinnear Road. 
he no vacancies in Scott House and Jeffrey House, Mr. G. 3 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard’s Crescent, and Mr. L. G. THOMAS 2 SEEEe. 
52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a limited number of Boarders, _ 


 adiadlid OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


FOURTEEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Classical, Modern, and Science) of £15 15s. per annum will be open fo 
competition in November next. Ten for two years; four for one year —Pull 
particulars and eutrance forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


J,ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


ae Sp Dateenety, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
unor School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successf 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, eomatel poap. Ore 


Bootkax SCHOOL, YORK. 


ain The AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 19th. 

For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the School P. 

apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 7 hls ta 

EMBRO K L O 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate: 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. ? 


Pe ae oo z.86 6. h. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 18. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex, 


K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 
on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


\ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head- Master. 


OVER COLLEGE.—President: H.R.H. The PRINCE 

OF WALES, K.G.—NEXT SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOV. 

2ist and 22nd.—Particulars from Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A, 

Winners of Ashburton Shield, 1906. Successes in 1907 include :—Two Firsts 

(Classies and Theology) at Cambridge, 4th Woolwich Entrance, 8th for B.E., 
and Two University Prizes. 


YYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
XY Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 

The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ARLET HALL, 


Preparatory for the Public Schools and the Navy. Beautifully situated 400 
feet above the sea. Private chapel. Excellent playing-fields, Every care 
given to Delicate Boys.—A. F. FERNTE, M.A. Cantab., Head-Master. 


K PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
I'j PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next. 


Apply The BURSAR. 
TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 


ERCHANT 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on 
December lith, 1907, will be competed for on December Srd, 4th, and 5th. An 
ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on December lth 
at 1.30 p.m.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


pex™* GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities. TERM BEGAN WEDNESDAY, September 18th. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


YRIVATE TUITION.—CROWBOROUGH BEACON, 
SUSSEX.—Mr. J. LISTER, B.A., Hons Camb. and qualified Solicitor, 
RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS requiring individual attention. Pre; tion for 
Public School, University, and other Exams. Large house and gardens. Noted 
health resort. 800 ft. elevation. References exchanged-—-Apply, The Mount. 


RIVATE TUITION with HOME LIFE.—Rev. CHAS. 
DENMAN, Farley, near Cheadle, Staffs., Receives Two Pupils and has 
Ove VACANCY, September. Has successfully prepared Pupils for Public 
Schools, University. and other Exams. Bracing climate. eak District. 
French, German. Highest references. Terms inclusive, 50 gs. per annum. 


XFORD GRADUATE, First-Class Honours, Classical 
Moderations and Literae Humaniores, would GIVE TUITION for 
University Scholarships, &c. School and coaching experience. Highest 
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references.—Box 209, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
R eg 
Parnes EARL SPENCER, K.G. 


ForLand-owners, a. we Se py intending Colonists, £c. 


Colonial Branch. 
Bstate Managem 
the 


ent and Forestry Branch. . 
For Progpectas of Curriculum, Fees, Eatrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, ex 


oPR, to PRINCIPAL. 
8s ION BEGINS TUESDAY, October Sth. 
\ GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


i Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Traingt ing. and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 








The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 

soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
mnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
bools in the last ten years. 


—_ 











FOREIGN. 


ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. ow 
Excellent Education in Music and Languages, Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois, Tennis, riding, 
mnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
flichest refereuces.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Miss Metherell 
is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and she can arrange for interviews 
with parents. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of we: enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Tose Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's. Resesntien for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRIT{SH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 

Young Girl or Boy leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 

; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 

if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Neuilly, Paris. 


ERMANY.—CASSEL, near WILHELMSHOEHE.— 

GERMAN LADY OFFERS COMFORTABLE HOME to Students 
and others wishing to perfect themselves in the German Language.—Write 
for full icnlars to F. H. LAMBERT, Esq., J.P., ‘** West House,” 
Penarth, South Wales. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DeTMOLDsTR., 
RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 

able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired. _ 


HAMP-SOLEIL above LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
HYGIENIC COUNTRY HOME FOR CHILDREN (4 to 14). 
































Magnificent situation. Extensive grounds. Private dairy. Hydrotherapy. 
Gymnasium. Every comfort and care combined with a constant medical 
supervision. Especially suitable for delicate or Colonial children.—For 
Prospectus apply to Doctor ED. CERESOLE. 


[STERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. Splendid centre for Mountain- 
climbing. ke trips. Walking and driving. Excellent cuisine. Terms from 
6 to 8 fruncs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 


WITZERLAND.—The LADY ST. HELIER highly 
RECOMMENDS the EDUCATIONAL HOME of Miles. BOLLINGER. 
Unusual advantages for Languages, Music, and Art. ‘Tennis, riding, 
swimming, skating, tobogganing, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
Mile. BOLLINGER, Les Thioleyres, Béthusy, Lausanne, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
QCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


ROYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 

lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (10th year). 
1,088 pp., crown 8vo, red cloth, price 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. Over 800 
Illustrations. Gives particulars of PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, and 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS; ARMY and UNIVERSITY TUTORS; and 
a large selection of HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
yy (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.) —Address : 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p-m.; Saturdays until 3 p.m. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
inthe selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
r, BR. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


























O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
en oe also net ele &c., ASSOCIATION, 
ey Taven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Tele hic Address 
“Triform, London.” Teiephoue No. 1854 (Gerrard), _ P 





DU 0 atia &. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


WN INIATURE PAINTING. 

4! Mr. W. SCOTT HETHERINGTON, Exhibitor Royal Academy, 
Society of Miniature Painters, and in Liverpool and Manchester, &c,, 
RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for instruction in MINIATURE 
PAINTING at his Studio, 6 FITZROY STREET, FITZROY SQUARE,W.— 
For terms apply by letter. 





A‘ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 


and Electricity. 
DAWLISH, 8. DEVON.— 








ANGLEY HOUSE, 

4 BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Winter resort. 

Beautiful country. Sea and moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 

younger guests. Through express trains from Paddington, Midlands, and 
the North.—Full Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR. 


thet tA Saat Se MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Gricket, 
Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


rFXHE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 

i\' RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 

8 Oid Jewry, E.C. Tel. address, “‘Transtype,” London. Telephone, 
225s Central.—All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work 
undertaken. Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and 
Foreign Shorthand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 


MYPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 153 Llovd Square, London, W.C. 


OETRY AND OTHER BELLES-LETTRES, Memoirs, 

Travel, Fiction, Technical and Miscellaneous Works by authors of 

talent, considered for early publication by Messrs. SISLEY'S Ltd., 
Makers of Beautiful Books, 9 Duke Street, Charing Cross, London, 


"hes BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
free by return post at lowest current price. Immense stocks, Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications, Free by 
post, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


VAMILY RECORDS, MEMOTRS, 
and other Works printed under epost supervision. Also every 
description of General Printing. Write for Estimates and Art Booklet, 
free.—GERRARDS LTD. (The Westminster Press), Producers of Printing 
of Distinction at 411, Harrow Road, London, W. 


Oy BARGAINS.—AIl those desirous of securing 

Curios and Antiques at bargain prices should visit the London 

Opinion Curio Club, 107 Regent Street, London, W.—Terms of membership 
on application to the SECRETARY 107 Regent Street, W. 

)ISH.—Family Selections of Guaranteed Excellence. 

6 Ib., 2s.; 9lb., 2s. 6d.; 111b.,38.; 14)b., 3s. Gd.; 2LIb., 58. Carriage 

paid. Dressed for cooking. Assorted or one kind only. Quick delivery. 

Full particulars post-free. Selected Cured Fish.—NORTH SEA FISHERIES 

COMPANY, Dept. 7, Grimsby. 


JURE CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 

made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society's Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by parcel post.—For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 
SOCIETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry. 



































SALE BY AUCTION. 


HE HOLLY LODGE ESTATE, 
HIGHGATE, 

Four miles from Charing Cross, 

In the County of London. 
The World-famed Summer Residence of the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
Comprising altogether an area of about 
60 ACRES 
In a ring fence without rights of way, 
including 
Eighteen charming old-fashioned Houses with Gardens belonging, Nos. 1 to 
11 (inclusive) Holly Terrace, 45, 46, 48, 49 and 30 West Hill, Nos. 18 and 19 
South Grove, and the extensive a Ground and premises, No. 47 West 
fill, 
Together forming one of the most 
IMPORTANT FREEHOLD PROPERTIES 
Ever offered, whether applied as at present, for a 
Country Residence in London, 
Or for either gradual or immediate 
BUILDING DEVELOPMENT 
by utilising the 
Existing Road Frontages OF SOME 5,000 FEET, 
And by the construction of intersecting roads, 

Whereby it is estimated that the Estate would produce an ultimate 
GROUND RENT INCOME OF £15,000 A YEAR, 
Representing for family endowment an investment of the soundest character. 
This valuable FREEHOLD ESTATE will be SOLD by AUCTION by 
MR. JOSEPH STOWER, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C., on 
THURSDAY, the 24th day of October, 1907, at 2 o'clock precisely, in One Lot, 
with the advantage of possession of Holly Lodge, and the strikingly charming 
and old-world pleasure grounds pot meadows. The house property 
and the residences on West Hill produce a rental of apety Ce per annum. 
The property may be viewed by appointment to made with the 
Auctioneer. Copies of the Particulars of Sale, illustrated with numerous 
photographic prints, price 10s. each, can be obtained of Messrs. Prickett 
and Ellis, Land Agents, Highgate; or of Mr. JOSEPH STOWER, 
Auctioneer, 43 Chancery Lane, W.C, 

The Vendor's Solicitors are— 
Messrs. LAWRENCE, GRAHAM, and CO., 
6 New Square, Lincolu's Inn, London, W.C, 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH, BRISTOL. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A CLOSE RING; 


By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


or, Episodes in the Life 
of a French Family. 


Price G68. 


“It is a faithful side-light on the daily life of a generous, warm-hearted 
and chivalrous people, written by one who thoroughly understands both 
their failings and their good points.”— Western Mail. 

“ Apart from its literary worth, we consider the book a valuable one, in 
that it should make its readers better acquainted with their nearest 
Continental neighbours.” —County Gentleman. 





TWO SIX-SHILLING BOOKS nearly ready are— 





IN THE TRACK OF R. L. 


By J. A. HAMMERTON, 


AND ELSEWHERE 


STEVENSON, tn” oub ‘France. 


A book dealing chiefly with those parts of 
France travelled and described by Steveuson. 


Illustrated by nearly 100 Pictures from Original Photographs. 





CAPTAIN DALLINGTON. 


By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 


A Historical Romance dealing 
with the days of Queen Aune. 





READY SHORTLY. 


THE WESTCOTES. 


Pocket Edition. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


Illustrated, feap. 8vo, leather, 3s, 64. net; and cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 





The tatest additions to 
Arrowsmith’s Sixpenny 


are— 


KITTY. 


Masterpieces of Fiction 


By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS, 


THE OTHERS—By One of Them. By Mrs. R. NEISH. 








Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH. London: SIMPKIN, MAR3HALL and CO., Ltd. 
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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
asually sold at higher prices. 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who hke pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Katlway Station, mcludmg Cases 
and Bottles. 


Per Doren. 
Bots. §- Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no | 


Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


“K”" BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there 1s no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“KK” Boot Munwacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. — 





—<-—_—__— 








Pheemx Assurance Company, Limited, 
HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C. Esr. 1782, 
Fire. 
WorkKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
Burevary. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT. 
Fiperitr GvUABANTER, 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


Sote Proprietors 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 


carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA. 

Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 

paid, 
To be obtained also from— 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 
OCTOBER Ist, 2nd, Srd, 4th, 1907. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF NORWICH. 





Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Men's, Women's, Lads’, and 
| Girls’ Meetings. 

A copy of the ‘Official Programme” is sent 
with each ticket, gratis. ‘Three Tickets for Members 
of the same household, £1; Four ‘rickets, 25s. 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets te 
and from Gt. Yarmouth for a Fare-and-a-Quarter, 
available Sept. 27th—Oct. 8th inclusive. Priority of 
application governs the assigument of hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the Honorary Secretaries, Church 
Congress Office, Great Yarmouth; or the Church 
House, Westminster, S.W.; S.P.C.K., Northumber- 
land Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr. John Hart, 
6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


quury MOTOFRIEZE 


The accepted standard of comparison. 


cocour WOODLAND 


(and 13 others). 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH Wootten 


FACTORY, Ltd. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 








“BLACKWOOp" 


. For OCTOBER containg 
he Fly on the Wheel.—c 
By Karuerine Cecit in 4, 

Author of “‘ Joba Chileste, MP.” 

Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt. 

t By Artuur E. P. Weieatt, 
Chief Inspector, Department of Antiquities, Egypt, 
Needs Explaining. 

By Sir J. Groner Scorr, E.C.1LE 
Fire-Fishing. By “ Bey Kesom,” 
The Land of the Girvii. 

By A Fettow or King’s, 
A Subaltern of Horse. 
Book III.—Chaps. 6-8, 
By the Author of “ On the Heels of De Wet.” 
Working Terriers Past and Present. 
By T. F. Dats, 
Drake: an English Epic. 
Book V.—Continued. By ALFrev Norrs. 
Personal Reminiscences of the Rei 
of Terror in Ireland. ky mu. 3 
Musings without Method. 
e Danger of Words—Soci 
tem without a Meaning~The Bang; 
Stuttgart—The Hatred of Society—The 
Desire of Plunder—The Logie of State- 
ea rh = - Shamete of Educa- 
on—Pensions or t a 
Patriotism of the Swiss. . 
The_ Scottish Churches: National 
Religion. 
By the Very Rev. Wm. Marr, D.D. 
Ex-Moderator of the Church of Scotland, 


Plague in India. By G. W. Forrest, C.LE, 





Wits Bracewoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


BOOKS. 


Publishers’ remainders in all branches 
of literature. H. J. Glaisher’s Septemter 
Catalogue now ready. Post Free. Books 
at Bargain Prices. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 
R inder and Di ts 
657 Wigmore Strect, W. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruied or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, rul or plain. 
Authors should note that Tas Leaprengai 
Press Lp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 


$e 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— 











OUTSIDE PaGE (when available) 14 GUIN#AS 
| ERECT ee pedeeeess £12 12 
Half-Page (Column) .......... 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column.......... 
Quarter Narrow Column 
Column (Two-thirds width uo 

Page) 


we oe 


Oe ww 
© ecoces 


CoMPANIES, 


Outside Page ......-+++- eevee £16 16 0 
Inside Page ......+ee0+- coves v 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line fer every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8%. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two barrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch, 
Dispiayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLe rn ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom om a » &1 86..0143,. 0738 

Including postage to any : 
of the English Colonies, 

America, Frauce, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Jupan, &, oe - 1126, 0163... 082 
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Mr. 


PUNCHS MASTERPIECES. 


The Cream of Sixty Years’ 


Issues of the Great Comic Journal 


for 2 / 6 down. 


A first payment of 2s. 6d. secures the 


25 handsome volumes of the ‘‘ Punch 


Library of Humour,” a unique collection of masterpieces of comic genius, just 
published by special arrangement with the proprietors of ‘ Punch.” 


Nine monthly payments of only 5s. each complete the purchase—f2 7s. 6d. 
in all, £2 5s. 2d. cash—and a handsome bookshelf of elegant design is 


presented free of charge with each Set. 


The striking character of the bargain is at once 
apparent to any one who realises the enormous sums 
which must have been expended on the production of 
the famous journal from first to last. Many of the 
contributors to “Punch,” both in pen and pencil, 
have been men of world-wide repute, whose work 
has commanded the highest prices. The names of 
Tenniel, Leech, Thackeray, Phil May, Du Maurier, 
Charles Keene, Douglas Jerrold, and many others, at 
once suggest themselves to those who know “ Punch” 
and the part it has played in the social and political 
life of the nation. ‘“ Punch,” indeed, is one of the 
few journals in the world the old files of which do 
not lose their value. A complete file of “ Punch” 
from the beginning, reprinted or otherwise, would 
cost some twenty to twenty-five pounds, whereas 
the “ Punch Library of Humour,” which gives the 
very cream of the pages of the great original, is 
obtainable for 2s. 6d. down and nine monthly 


payments of 5s. 
A Unique Treasury of Wit and Art. 


The humour of Mr. Punch lends itself readily to 
classification according to the sources from which he 
has drawn his inspiration. It is on these lines that 
the “ Library” has been arranged, and the titles of a 
few of the volumes—“ Mr. Punch at the Seaside,” 
“Mr. Punch on the Continong,” “Mr. Punch in 
Society ”’—indicate at once both the contents of each 
volume and the scheme of the work as a whole. 


For the hour of leisure at the end of the day, for 
the moments of worry and anxiety, for the odd 
unoccupied minutes in the life of every member of 
the family, the “Punch Library of Humour” will 
serve a very real use. The appearance, moreover, 
of the volumes, with their special cover designs by 


Truly a remarkable offer. 


Mr. John Hassall, is such as to render them a 
valuable addition to any library, while the special 
bookshelf, constructed by the leading firm of cabinet- 
makers, will harmonise with the furnishings of the 
finest room, 


Special Bookshelf free of charge. 


To the man who knows the value of a knowledge 
of human nature, who can see as he grows older the 
necessity of humouring the foibles of his fellows» 
and who has arrived at the time of life when he 
recognises that though he cannot avoid disagreeable 
facts, he can weaken their force by seasoning them 
with wit,—to such a man the “Punch Library of 
Humour” will have as great a value as any book 
upon which his education depends. 


Send at once for full particulars of this great 
offer. Use the Enquiry Form below, which will 
go in an OPEN ENVELOPE FOR A HALF- 
PENNY STAMP, and you will have by return a 
delightful little Booklet, entitled “A Happy Hour 
with Mr. Punch,” which will give all necessary 
information to prospective purchasers, 








CUT HERE— 








THE MANAGER, 
Dept. S.P. 1, Room ja, 
Carmelite House, London, E.C. 


Please send me a free copy of the Illustrated Booklet 
entitled— 


“A Happy Hour with Mr. Punch.” 
ID ncincinnismieniiideniaiimnaieismean 
TIO vcsiins saincenvunieiatiipnibioninatinimnnntinniiaiianaesitinibnen 
8.P, 1 Ocoupation ...cccrcccoccccrsreverseccecvecversesserserescesevereseey 
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Mr. Heinemann’s New Books. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SIR GILBERT PARKER’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WEAVERS. 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER. With Illustrations. 


“4 Should take its place among the very best of the 
books he has produced, The story is splendid. Sir Gilbert 
Parker shows masterly skill, ‘THE WEAVERS’ is a 
powerful romance and a fine example 2f earnest and 
careful work.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE 


PROGRESS OF HUGH RENDAL. 
By LIONEL PORTMAN. 


*.* Mr. Portman’s very successful story of Hugh Rendal’s school 
life has a worthy sequel in this volume, which follows Rendal to 
Oxford, and the beginning of his career as a man, 


ALICE-FOR-SHORT. 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, Author of “Joseph Vance.” 
[Sixth Impression. 
THE 


INVADER. 
By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of ‘Sons of the Sword.” 


MORTAL MEN. 
By JESSIE HERBERTSON. 





England’s Greatest Statesman. 


WILLIAM PITT, 


EARL OF CHATHAM. 
By Dr. ALBERT VON RUVILLE. With an Introduction by 
Professor HUGH E. EGERTON, With 16 Portraits, 3 vols. 
demy 8vo, 30s. net. [Prospectus on application. 


*," It is a somewhat remarkable fact, and one noted in the 
Dictionary of National Biography as unfortunate, that no adequate 
biography of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, should yet have 
appeared in English. Statues he has in abundance, but he has 
hitherto lacked an intelligent biographer. The student of history 
and the general reader will alike feel grateful to Dr. Von Ruville 
for the patient research and inexhaustible learning with which he 
has carried out this work. He has made great use, amongst other 
mines of information, of the Newcastle Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, and of the diplomatic reports in the Record Offices in 
London and Berlin, and the result is a picture of the great states- 
man and his times which is at once accurate, picturesque, and 
interesting. 


THE LAST DAYS OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. 


By G. LENOTRE, Author of “The Flight of Marie Antoinette.” 
Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
[Prospectus on application. 


*." This book is largely composed of the narratives of those who 
were actual eyewitnesses of Marie Antoinette’s last days, and is 
the fitting complement to the story of her Flight. 


A NEW VOLUME, PRICE 4s., OF THE NEW EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN 
Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Vol. V.—EMPEROR AND GALILEAN. 


[Prospectus on application. 
A NEW VOLUME OF 


ILLUSTRATED CAMEOS OF LITERATURE. 
Edited by GEORGE BRANDES, Ph.D. 


ARISTOTLE. 
By FRITZ MAUTHNER. Illustrated, 


NEW KIT-KAT NOVELS. 


With Coloured Frontispieces, 4s. each. 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE. By Bak. 
HIS HIGHNESS SANDRO. By KasBeck. 
COMRADES TWO. _ By Evizaseru Fremantie. 


Mr. Heinemann's lilustrated Autumn Announcement 
List post-free. 


ls, 6d. net. 








WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.O, 


London : 











THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS, OCTOBER, 1907, 


Tae AnGcio-Russian AGreEment. By Calchas, 
Tue Seconp Hacue Conrerence. By Sir Thomas B 
Some ProsLems oy University Rerorm. By the Rector of Exeter College 
Oxford. 
= geaees oF Grosse. Pb inn J. —p ~ n Coltinn 
HE FRiIenDs oF LiIvING TURES AND JomN Rusxr. Part 
Macdonald Gori TL By Katie 
Lrurrs oF ScoTtisH agnor. 7 Dr. William Wallace, 
Tue SoLprer as STUDENT. eorge Arthur, Bart. 
Smatt Houtpines. By RB, A. Yurbace h. 
me ng AGAINST Jara. ne SS —~* - 
He Nationa. Signiricance or “ Dox QurxorTe. or Martin 
Tux Crusaper. By Laurence Binyon. vas Hume, 
A Greex Pray at Onayer. By Constance 
Tux Tave History or “ Monts Casto,” rE RB. ‘- Garnett, 
Foreign Ayrarrs: A CHRONIQUE. 
Tue Sroopine Lapy. Chapters XXV.-XXVII. By Maurice Hewlett, 


London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited, 





———= 


A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free, 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No, 3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 
A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growi 
digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangwen, 
germs. ‘These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhoea and Digestive 


Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especial! 
in hot weather. . _ y 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM S°PS we (cain hesitation in recommend 
FURNITURE 





use to all housewives. "—The Queen, 


me oe Bratks, — ii 

atent Leather, oths, and a 

Varnished and Enamelled goods, P © L I s H. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 
COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste. 


Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham, Guaranteed 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouss 
in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.BS., and Canon Kinton 


Jacques, B.D. 
Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 


HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £65,000,000. 
16s. PYREUS for 


8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
£1 6 CONSTANTINOPLE, 
AT a, PALERMO, PATMOS, CRETE, MALTA, NAPLES, 

October 2nd—22n 

£17 17s. JAFFA for ry HAIFA for GALILEE, or DAMASCUS, 
PYREUS for ATHENS, CORINTH, ALEXANDRIA for CAIRO, NAPLES, 
October 24th—November 20th. 

£37 16s. WEST INDIES SUMMER WEATHER ROUTE. MARSEILLES, 
GIBRALTAR, TENERIFFE, BARBADOS, ST. KITTS, JAMAICA, 
CUBA, &., MADEIRA, TANGIEB, MARSEILLES, 54 days, November 
23rd—January 16th. 

Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


it Sonali Sat PACIFIC LINE 


EW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL. 
LUXURIOUS and COMFORTABLE TRAVEL to CANADA 
TO om _ EAST. Weekly Service. Four Days’ n Sea.— 
Ft ol Canadian Pacific Rail Co., 62-65 Charing Cross, 
CANADA, 8. Agents. 


07 King William Villiam Street, .C.; or Local 
THROUGH TICKETS vif “CANADA to JAPAN, 
CHINA, 27} days; 











N 
FASTEST 





AUSTRALIA and NEW 2EALA D. 


JEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities eg ae 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVEBSIONA4RY INT 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 











Cheques and Money Orders payable to Jonn Baxsr. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street Strand 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to Tue PuBuisHer, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 
Street, London, W.C. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communication 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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A and C. BLACK’S 
‘FIRST AUTUMN LIST. 


A TREATISE ON HYDRAULICS. 


By W. CAWTHORNE Unwin, LL.D., F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E., Hon. 





MIME. Author of “Hydraulics” in “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” Illustrated with 148 Diagrams, demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. net, 








PROPERTIES OF MATTER. By 
the late P. G. Tart, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh. Fifth Edition, Revised by W. 
Peppik, D.Sc, F.R.S.E., Harris Professor of Physics in the 
University College, Dundee. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO COMMER- 
CIAL LAW. By Frank Titiyarp, M.A. Author of 
“Banking and Negotiable Instruments.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT DIDACTIC OF 
JOHN AMOS COMENIUS. Setting forth the whole 
art of teaching all things to all men. With Notes by 
M. W. KEATINGE. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


NOTES ON NEW TESTAMENT 











CRITICISM. By Epwin A. Apsort, M.A., D.D., Author 
of “Clue,” “The Corrections of Mark,” &. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 





LIVES OF THE FATHERS: 


SKETCHES OF CHURCH HISTORY IN BIiO- 


GRAPHY. By the late Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, Dean of 
Canterbury. Cheap Reissue. 2 vols, large crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 





A UNIFORM ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 
PROFESSOR W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 


In 4 vole. post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. net each. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE 


JEWISH CHURCH. New and Enlarged Edition. 


THE RELIGION of the SEMITES. 


The Fundamental Institutions. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged by the AUTHOR. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND 


THEIR PLACE IN HISTORY. New Edition, with 
Introduction and Additional Notes by the Rev. T. K. Cueyng, 
D.Litt., D.D. 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN 
EARLY ARABIA. New and Enlarged Edition, with 
Additional Notes by the AuTHOR and Prof, GoLpzinen. 
Edited by STANLEY A. Cook, M.A. 


A. & CG. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 
AMERICANS IN LONDON 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INST. 
TUTIONS in INDLA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

4 Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telephone: Central 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxkmux, Lonpon. Codes: Usicops and ABG 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W,, LONDON. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


COLONEL J. H. PATTERSON. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO, 


And other East African Adventures. 


By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.0. With numerous 
Illustrations, and a Foreword by Frepericx Cou RTENEY 
SELous. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Tuesday. 


THE SANTUARIO OF THE MADONNA 


DI VICO PANTHEON OF CHARLES EMANUEL I. 
5 OF SAVOY. 

By L. MELANO ROSSI. With Frontispiece in Colour, 

numerous Photogravure Plates, and other Illustrations, Super- 

Royal Sv0, : 21s. net. 








CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


GLEANINGS FROM VENETIAN 
HISTORY. - 


By FRANCIS MARION CRAWFORD. With many Illus- 
trations by JoserpH Pennett. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


LIFE IN THE HOMERIC AGE. 


By THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, Hillhouse Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature in Yale University. With 
Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 17s. net. 


THE ANGEL 
OF FORGIVENESS. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 








By ROSA N. 
CAREY. 





LITTLE FOLKS’ EDITION. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With 32 Coloured Illustrations by 
TENNIEL, Reissue. Square 16mo, 1s. net. 


POCKET CLASSICS.—New Volumes. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each; limp leather, 3s. net each. 
THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Lorp Avesvry. 
THE USE OF LIFE. By Lorp Avesury. 


5th EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. 
By Prof. ALFRED MARSHALL, M.A. 
Vol. I., 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 











2nd EDITION NOW READY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF EMPIRICAL 
OR INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 


By JOHN VENN, Sc.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price Ils. 4d. Annual Subscription, lés, 
The OCTOBER Number contains :— 


DANDIES. By Anprew Lane. 
ST. JULIEN OF LE MANS (French Cathedrais). 


8vo, 15s. net. 





By Etizasetru 


R. Pennett. Pictures by Josera Pennewu. 
HUNTING THE ANCESTRAL ELEPHANT IN THE FAYUM 
DESERT. Discoveries of the Recent African Expedition of the American 


Museum of Natural History. By H. F. Osnory, 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
*,* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post-free on application 
to “*E” Department. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


POOK B ARG AINS. —Tr: rill’s Social Ens a and, illustr: ated, 
6 vols., £6 vet, for £3 l5s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15 13s 


Spencer, The King’s Racehorses, magnificent volume, 63s., for 25s.; Hadd lon 


Hall Library, Shooting, 7s. 6d. net, for 4s.; Bennett’s How to Bex some an 
Author, 5s., for 2s.; Money-Making by Ad-Writing, an Encyclopedia of 
‘A ivertising, 10s, 6d., for 2s. 6d. ; Debrett’s Peerage, Barc mnetage, Knightage, 


and Companionage, "1905, 2 vols, 33s. net, for 6s. 6d.; Williamson's George 


Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s. ; Osear Wilde's Poems, 21s. net, for 
10s. 6d,; Woman of No Importance, 2ls., for 10s, 6d. Sport, Nat. History, 
Big G ame, Science, Horticulture, &c. Catalogue, 1,200 items, post-free,— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 





300KS WANTED.—25s. each offered. Churchill’s Poems, 
8 vols, 1844; Jorrocks’ Jaunta, 1838 or ‘43; Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., 
1836; Gardiner’s Hist., 2 vols., 1863; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1887; 
Adonais, 1821; Swinburne’ s Poems, Moxon, 1866. Libraries bought. All books 
sup, talogues free. —HOLLAND BEOS., Book Merchants, Birmingham, 
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PUBLISHED ON SEP. 27th. 





George III. and his Time.: 


FARMER GEORGE. 


By LEWIS MELVILLE. 
With 53 Illustrations, including 2 Coloured Plates. In 2 vols., 248. net 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





CASTLES «a CHATEHAUX 


OF OLD TOURAINE 


and 


THE LOIRE COUNTRY. 
By FRANCIS MILTOUN AND BLANCHE McMANUS, 


With 70 Illustrations in Colour, and in Black and White, 
Maps, Plans, §c., 7s. 6d. net. 





PITMAN’S 
BILLS, CHEQUES, & NOTES. 785" 
A Handbock for Business Men and Com- 
mercial Students. Together with the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, and the Bills 
of Exchange (Crossed Cheques) Act, 1906. 
PITMAN’S 
BUSINESS MAN’S GUIDE. **s& 


Fourth Edition, Revised. 


NOTES of LESSONS on ENGLISH HISTORY 


BOOK Il. 3s. 6d. 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS Lrtp., PUBLISHERS, LONDON. 


CHRISTOPHER HARE’S NEW BOOK. 
THE LIFE OF 


LOUIS XI: 


The Rebel Dauphin and 
the Statesman King. 
From His Original Letters and other Documents, 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, profusely Illustrated by Photo- 
gravure and other Portraits, and from Contemporary Prints, 


10s. 6d. 


HARPERS MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER. NOW READY. 


Full-page Illustrations by 


EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A., 


of Shakespeare’s “Troilus and Cressida,” with ARTHUR SYMONS’S 
critical comments on the play. 








What Science Does for Farm Crops, 
by Professor H. SNYDER. 


Morris Dancers in Oxfordshire, 
by MAX BEERBOHM, 
With Illustrations by 
WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 


Old-time Naval Officers, by 


CAPT. A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 
Seven Complete Stories, besides other Articles, Poems, 
Contributions, Literary and Artistic, by 

Sir GILBERT PARKER, M.P., Prof. T. R. LOUNSBURY, 
FRANK CRAIG, ANDRE CASTAIGNE, &c., &c. 


&c. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 








Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books. 


NEW NOVEL BY G. F. BRADBY. 
NOW READY.—At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 6s, 


The AWAKENING OF BITTLESHAM 


By G. F. BRADBY, Author of ‘‘The Marquis’s Eye,” “ Dick. 
without a Plot,” &c. ~_ ve,” “Dick: & Story 

*,* A story full of quiet humour, relating the results in an East A Li 
village of an epthusiast’s attempts to revive the good old institution." 
primitive villafe community. ’ old institutions of a 


JUST. PUBLISHED.—With a Pveuttuatoss and Map, large post 8vo, 
ne ’ 


THE PIRATES OF MALABAR 


And an Englishwoman in India 200 Years Ago. 3 


By Colonel JOHN BIDDULPH, Author of “The Ninetee: 
Times” and “ Stringer leweenca.” uth and their 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘DISCOVERY.’ 


By Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT. C.V.0., R.N. New and Cheaper Edition, 
In Two Volumes, each with Coloured Frontispiece, 12 Illustrations and 
Map. Large post 8vo, 10s. net. [October Ast, 
Sir A. Conan Dorte, in “‘ Through the Magic Door,” now a: 
Cassell’s Magazine, says :—‘* Written in plain sailor fashion, with ino altgrape 
at overstatement or colour, it none the | a (or perhaps all the more) leaves a 
deep impression upon the mind.” 


ESSAYS SPECULATIVE & SUGGESTIVE, 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. New Edition, with an Introduc- 
tion by HORATIO F. BROWN. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 














[Just published. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER. CONTENTS. Price One Shilling. 
THE BROKEN ROAD. Chaps. 28-30.{A LIGHT STUDY IN “BRAD- 
By A. E. W. Mason, M.P. SHAW 


) .” By the Rev. G. E. Jeans, 
HERBERT SPENCER. A Recollec-| RECOLLECTIONS OF UGANDA 
tion. By Rosatine Masson. 


HOUSEKEEPING. By Hupa V. 
EDGEHILL. By the Rev. W. H. : 

Hurroy. B.D. TWO SOLDIERS. By S. Mac. 
A BOTANICAL LEGEND. By Cano 4 

Fy pn mney y D HELVETIA REDITURA. By Leoxanp 
THE AUTHOR OF “‘TEN THOU-|AT LARGE.—IV. Humour. By 
SAND A YEAR.” By J. B. Artuur C. Benson. 


ATLAY. WROTH. Chaps. 7-9. By Acres and 
TRAPPING BEAR. By E. Waicsxr. 








Ee@ertoy Castle. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 


THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—L. Merlin. 
Hurst. 


YACHTING IN 1907. 

LAWN TENNIS IN 1907. 

SEA ANGLING AT LOOE. 

A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND. By “Marntor.” 
THE ROCK ROSES. - Illustrated. 

The Turf—Kennel—Hunting—Polo—Golf—Motor, &c. 


By RoTHERAN 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “ Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, de. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ”’ at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is om sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


POSSESSES SSSSSESSOSOSESSSSSOSOOOOOOSD 


NEW PART OF 


THE AMERICAN 


REVOLUTION. 


By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 


Part Ill, 


SARATOGA AND BRANDYWINE-—VALLEY FORGE— 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE AT WAR. 


With 3 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


[On Monday nevt. 


the Previous Parts of the Work can be had as follows :— 


LIBRARY 
CABINET EDITION. 


EDITION. Part I., 8vo, 13s. 6d. net. 
Vols. I., IL., III. (comprising Parts I. and II.), crown 8vo, 5s, net each. 


Part II., 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 





“AN AFRICAN JUNGLE BOOK.’’—Standard. 


JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD. 


THE STORY OF A DOG AND HIS MASTER. 
By Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK, Author of ‘‘The Transvaal from Within,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations by E. CALDWELL. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





TWO NEW 


I. THE INFRA-WORLD 


WORLDS 


By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, B.Sc., Author of ‘‘The Electron Theory.” 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


This book contains an attempt to penetrate the mystery of space and time with the help of the most modern resources of scientific 


researoh. 


each to the vast realm already surveyed and partly controlled by the human intellect. 


The treatment extends to the Infinite on one side and the Infinitesimal on the other, and seeks to annex a“ first order” of 


The main thesis of this work is that a 


universe constructed on a pattern not widely different from ours is encountered on a definite and measurable scale of smallness, and 


another on a correspondingly larger scale. 


To these universes the author gives the names Infra- World and Supra- World respectively. 





INNOCENT THE GREAT. 


Cc. H. G PIRIE-GORDON, B.A. With 4 Maps and 8 Genealogical 
Tables, 8vo, 9s. net. [On Monday next. 


WILD and CULTIVATED COTTON | 


PLANTS OF THE WORLD: a Revision of the Genus Gossypium, 
framed primarily with the object of aiding Planters and Investigators 
who may contemplate the Systematic Improvement of the Cotton Staple. 


By Sir GEORGE WATT, C.1.E. With 53 Plates, 10 of which are | 


Coloured, royal 8vo, 30s. net. [On Monday next, 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. 


By THOMAS KIRKUP. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES: a Series of 


General Reviews for Business Men and Students. By Various Authors. 
Edited by W. J. ASHLEY, Professor of Commerce in the University of 
Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


NEOLITHIC DEW-PONDS AND 
CATTLE-WAYS. By ARTHUR JOHN HUBBARD, M.D., and 
@QEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. With Illustrations, post 
4to, 4s, 6d. net. 





WORKS BY WILLIAM PORCHER DU BOSE, 


M.A., S.T.D., Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South (U.S.) 


THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. REISSUE, with a NEW PREFACE. Crown 8vo, 
56. net. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


ST. PAUL. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE Cares. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


By | 





THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1907. 
THE REPROACH OF THE 


GOSPEL: an Enquiry into the Apparent Failure of Christianity as a 
General Rale of Life and Conduct, with especial reference to the Present 
Time. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1907. By the Rev. JAMES 
H. F. PEILE, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford, and Vicar of 
All Saints’, Ennismore Gardens. 8vo, 5s. 6d, net. [On Monday nert, 


WHAT IS FAITH ? a Hermit’s Epistle 
By the Rev. JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, 
Haunts, sometime Warden of 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


to Some that are Without. 
M.A., Vicar of Itchen Stoke, Alresford, 
Glenalmond, Author of ‘‘ Pastor Agnorum,” &c. 
This work is theology in substance, but not in form. It is a treatise 
on the main problem of religion—the relation of man's personality to 
the Divine Person, But in presenting the thought the formal methods 
of theological writing are avoided,and a setting adopted which has 
some elements of the dialectical and dramatic, as in the author's 
“ Pastor Agnorum.” A University tutor,long settled in a rural living, 
has been induced by a college friend to put on paper his thoughts 
upon the religious questions of the day. He does this in a long 
* Pvistle,” through which, by the mental siandpoint and the occasional 
illustrations, he maintains his character of a coun'ry parson, 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY OF THEOLOGY. 


Feap. 8vo, price of each volume, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 33. net. 


THE GOSPEL MESSAGE. Sermons 
By the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., 
[On Monday next. 





preached in St. Paul's. 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's. 


SERMONS AT ST. PAUL’S AND 
ELSEWHERE. By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D. Selected from 
published Sermons by the Rev. H. N. BATE, M.A., with a Preface 
by the LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. [Nearly ready. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMON 


LIFE. By the Rev. H. R. GAMBLE, M.A., Rector of Upper 
Chelsea. [Nearly ready. 





LONGMANS GREEN 


& CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


WHAT WE WANT. An Open Letter to Pius X. 


from a Group of Priests. Translated from the Italian, together with 
the Papal Discourse which called forth the Letter, by the Bev. A. LESLIE 
LI YY. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 








ATTILA. A Tragedy in Four Acts. 
By LAURENCE BINYON. 2s. 6d. net. 


This play, written by one of the first of our poets and art critics, is now 
being played by Mr. Oscar Asche at His Majesty’s Theatre. 


SAINTS AND WONDERS: 


According to the Old Writings and the Memory of the People of Ireland. 
By Lady GREGORY, Author of ‘‘Cuchulain of Muirthemne,” ‘‘ Gods 
and Fighting Men,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


REDCOAT CAPTAIN. 


A a Fae! “That Coty, By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of 
“ Owd Bob,” “‘ Danny,” &c. ith Illustrations by W. Granam RoBertson, 
Square demy vo, 6s. 

Readers of “Owd Bob” and ‘“‘Danny” will recognise that Mr. Ollivant 
stands in a class by himself. The originality of the subjects he chooses and 
of his method of treating them are all his own, and this book is an ex- 
cursion in a region which has never been touched before. 


THE SCIENCE OF DRY FLY FISHING 
AND SALMON FLY FISHING. 


By FRED G. SHAW, F.G.S., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.M.S., Amateur 
Champion Trout Fly Fishing International Tournament, 1904. With 
numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


OVER-SEA BRITAIN. 


A Descriptive Record of the Geography, the Historical, Ethnological, and 
Political Development, and the Economic Resources of the Empire. 
THE NEARER EMPIRE.—The Mediterranean, British Africa, and 
British America. By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of “ Where Three 
Empires Meet,” ‘‘Small Boat Sailing,” &. With 9 Coloured Maps, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOUSE DECORATION AND REPAIRS. 
A Practical Treatise for Householders, Craftsmen, Amateurs, and Others 


Interested in House Property. By C. ORLANDO LAW, M.S.A. With 
many Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

















JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Blackwoods’ First Autumn List 
INDIA and the EAST in FICTION and TRAVEL 


THIS DAY. 


THE POWER OF THE KEYS 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 6s. 


In “ The Power of the Keys” the author adds another to the remarkable 
series of novels in which are depicted various phases of our occupation and 
rule of the Great Dependency. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF MARCO POLO 


By Major CLARENCE DALRYMPLE BRUCE. 2is. net. 


THE MARCHES OF HINDUSTAN 
By DAVID FRASER. 2ts. net. 

















These two important works of Travel will be issued imme- 
diately. Major Bruce, a great traveller, lately commanded the 
Chinese Regiment of Infantry, and his volume is an account of a 
journey overland from Simla to Pekin. Mr. David Fraser is well 
known as the author of ‘‘A Modern Campaign.” His ** Marches of 
Hindustan,” announced above for immediate publication, is the 
record of a journey he has just returned from in Thibet, Trans- 





Himalayan India, Chinese Turkestan, Russian Turkestan, and 
Persia. 
THIS DAY. 
PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY’S NEW VOLUME, 
THE 


LATER NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Completing “THE HISTORY OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE.” 
In Twelve Volumes, 5s. net each. 


Mrs. Thurston's New Story, “THE FLY ON THE 
WHEEL,” begins in the October “ Blackwood.” 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








From . . 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.’S List 


THE CHURCH HANDBOOK, ror 
MEMBERS OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION, By P 
Vernon Suirx, LL.D., Chancellor of the Diocese of BA 
Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS 
AND SIOESMEN IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. Cloth boards, 2s. net. Sth Edition, “* Altogeth, 
* — ee “* We have discovered ~ 
»00k which so concisely, accurately, and co i i 

is wanted.”—School Guardian, * —— 


FULHAM PALACE, formerly called 


Fulbam House and Fulham Manor, A Short Account 
Manor House at Fulham. By the Rev. Sapier Panama Vise 
St. Etheldreda’s, Fulham. Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth boards 


2s. 6d, 








Volumes by the 


Rt. Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 


Lorp Bisnor or Lonpox. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CALL OF THE FATHER, 


Addresses given in the East London Mission last Lent. Thig 
volume contains the Questions asked of, and the Answers given 
by. the Bishop of London. A Cheap Edition (limited to 25,000 
copies), in paper covers, ls. ; crown 8vo, cloth boards, on superior 
paper, 2s. 6d. 


A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 


This volume cousists of the Addresses given in the North London 
Mission, together with the Questions asked of, and the Answers 
given by, the Bishop of London. A Cheap Edition (limited to 
25,000 copies), in paper covers, ls.; crown 8vo, cloth boards, on 
superior paper, 2s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. Grouped 
under the following heads:—THE WEST-END MISSION. 
ADDRESSES TO MEN. ADDRESSES TO WOMEN AND 
GIRLS. SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 336 pages 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Second Edition, z 


Other Works of the BISHOP OF LONDON :— 
BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. Second Euition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE FAITH OF CHURCH AND NATION, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 
THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. A Course of Lent 
Lectures. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. A Sequel to “ Men Who Crucify 
Christ.” Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, art linen boards, 1s, 6d. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE 
NEW. By the Right Rev. EpGar C. 8S. Gipson, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 64. “ The 
subject of this book is the unacknowledged influence of the Old 
Testament upon the New......a most interesting book, popular and 
yet solid, and most readers will find something that is new to 
them in these pages.”—Saturday Review. 


UNIFORM WITH 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND ITS 
MESSAGES. By the Rt. Rev. Epcar C. S. Grusoy, 
D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 3rd Edition, 
** Dr. Gibson has studied the Old Testament, and his thoughts are 
new as wellastrue. If the publishers will give us more of this, 
we shall be thankful.” —Expository Times. 


AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. By Gorpon Crosse, M.A., 


Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. The Guardian 
(in a leading article) writes:—‘‘An interesting and important 
work .....which deals with the matter in an admirable spirit. Mr. 
Crosse’s work is partly historical, partly legal, partly a summary 
of facts, partly an analysis of legal and constitutional principles.” 
*‘Anadmurable conspectus, from the point of view of a barrister 
and a Churchman, of the constitutional history of the Church of 
England.”—Church Times, 


“HIS WORK.” Ordination Addresses 


given in the Chapel of London House, by the Rev. H. G. Danrett- 
Barypriper, M.A., Precentor of Westminster Abbey. Cloth 
boards, 1s, 3d. net. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE THANK- 
FUL. Little Helps to a Habit of Thankfulness. By 
the Rev. G. H. Suanpe, M.A., Vicar of Perry Barr. Crown 8v0, 
cloth boarda, Is. éd, 

UNIFORM WITH 





WORDS OF THE WEARY. By the 
same Author. Now in its Fiftn Edition, Is. 64. 
THE PRAYER BOOK, Its History, 


Language, and Contents. By the Rev. Canon Evaw Danis. 
21st Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. ‘‘ Crammed with solid 
information derived from every conceivable source. It is a work 
of great erudition, which, however, is reduced to such a digestible 
form that it cau be assimilated even by young persons. The book 
deserves a high place in the literature relating to the Prayer 
Book.” —Church Fimes (Second Notice). ‘Tt has established its 
claim to be regarded as a standard authority.’"—School Guardian 


(Second Notice). s 

PASTOR IN PAROCHIA., By the 
Right Rev. W. Watsuam How, D.D., First Bishop of Wakefield. 
27th Edition. NEW POCKET EDITION, with Additions by his 
Son, Canon Watsuam How, M.A. Printed on Bible paper, cloth 


circuit, red edges, silk register, 3s. 6d.; calf, 10s. 6d. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd. 
PATEBNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTOBLA STBEET, 8.W. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THIS DAY 
A Ist EDITION OF 5,000 COPIES 


IN WILDEST AFRICA 


By C. G. SCHILLINGS 


Author of “With Flashlight and Rifle in Equatorial East Africa” 
In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net 
Printed throughout lon the finest English Art Paper 
With about 300 Illustrations direct from the Author’s Flashlight and other Photographs 


FIRST REVIEWS 


“Tt would be difficult to overestimate the debt which science owes to Mr. Schillings. ‘In Wildest Africa’ is a narrative of the 
most absorbing interest. ‘the wildest stories of romance are scarcely less credible than the sober facts which are set forth in these 
volumes.”—T'ribune 

“The volume is both beautiful and interesting, its pictures have unique value, its letterpress shows an astonishingly intimate 
first-hand acquaintance with the ways and habits of Africa’s wild creatures. Mr. Schillings has gone through many almost 
unexploited phases of life in the Dark Continent, he is a first-rate hunter, a good sportsman, and a ripe traveller.”—Standard 

“In spite of every danger and difficulty in a pestilential climate, he has tracked every kind of wild beast to its haunts, using 

and camera as the occasion demanded. He has reproduced the actual appearance of wild birds and beasts as they move about 
in their natural surroundings. Mr. Schillings is a great traveller and sportsman, who is endowed with the feelings and powers of 


an artist.”—Daily News 


Passages from the Past Extinct Birds 


By the Hon. WALTER ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 




















By 

: An attempt to write in one volume a short account of those 
His Grace the DUKE OF ARGYLL birds which have become extinct in historical times—that is, 
hers = : 24s. t. within the last six or seven hundred years; to which are 
In A vels. ony sg Nien a« - ——_ — ee added a few which still exist but are on the verge of extinction. 
With 2 Photogravure os eee nape In imperial 4to, half-bound leather, £25 net. With 45 magnifi- 
many from the Author's own Drawings, and several Facsimile cent Coloured Plates (embracing 63 subjects) from Paintings 

Letters from Celebrated Men [Immediately. executed expressly for the Work and other Illustrations 

ON TUESDAY NEXT “A FASCINATING VOLUME” 


In the Strange South Seas Nearest the Pole 


By Commander R. E. PEARY 


With an Introduction by President ROOSEVELT, and with 
| 90 Illustrations from a collection of 1,200 of the Author’s 





By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 





In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. With 56 Illustrations Photographs, and with Coloured Plate, Maps, &c. In crown 
on Art Paper, principally from the Author's Photographs 4to, buckram, gilt and gilt top, 21 net 
2nd EDITION JUST READY 

e . . . of . 
Birds of the Countryside | Wild Fruits 2. Countryside 
By FRANK FINN, M.A. By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S. 
In cloth, richly gilt, rounded corners, 5s. net. With 12 In cloth, richly gilt, rounded corners, 5s. net. _ With 36 
Coloured Plates, 118 Illustrations from Photographs printed on Coloured Plates by the Author, and 25° Iliustrations from 
Art Paper, and numerous Outline Drawings Photographs on Art Paper 








HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6- NOVELS 


JUST READY BY THE AUTHOR OF “A GARDEN | 2nd LARGE EDITION 


Fair Margaret The | _ The 
Marriage Lease 


sileeaciae ma Stumbling Block 
The Story of a Social Experiment 


“It would appear tolerably certain By 
that ‘Fair Margaret’ will have a JUSTUS MILES FORMAN By FRANKFORT MOORE 
remarkable vogue; the most notable “The characterisation is admirable. “ Brilliantly clever and original. The 
1 th ” Mr. Forman must be reckoned among wit of this rare work of fancy is not 
novel that the season has produced. the novelists who ‘ count.’” more remarkable than its wisdom.” 
—Standard —Manchester Guardian. — World 





ON TUESDAY NEXT 


The Ungoverned 
Moment 


By ELLEN ADA SMITH 


nea Judy—and the 


| 
Panuela Philosophers | 
| 


By G. B. BURGIN 
Author of By TOM GALLON 


“Peggy the Pilgrim” [Ready October 8th. 








London: HUTCHINSON and CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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THE ROMANCES OF SIR GILBERT PARKER 


Author of “THE WEAVERS.” : 
PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. 6s. 


“Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker's st rle.”’—Daily Telegraph, 
“ He has the right stuff in him. He has the story-teller’s gift. When you lay down the book the ent scenes and incident 
you—they are so vivid and picturesque.’”’—St. James's Gazette, 


MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A splendid study of character.”—Athenrum. 
** We have come to expect good work from Mr. Gilbert Parker, but we hardly expected anything so good as ‘Mrs. Falchion.’ The story is sustaj 
throughout, and enriched with a wealth of detail which only a very accomplished novelist could achieve.......The epithet it most deserves is ‘ distinguished 


wd —Westminster Gazette, 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The plot is original and one difficult to work out; but Mr. Parker has done it with great skill and delicacy. The reader who is not interested in thi 
original, fresh, and well-told tale must be a dull person indeed.” —Daily Chronicle. in this 
** A strong and successful piece of workmanship. The portrait of Lali, strong, dignified, and pure, is exceptionally well-drayn.”"—Manchester Guardian, 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, és. 
“A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like this, in which swords flash, great surprises are undertaken, and daring deeds done, in whi 
live and love in the old passionate way, is a joy inexpressible."—Daily Chronicle, F which men and women 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: the Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sixth Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Mr. Parker has already done some strong work, but never anything nearly so good as this. He has not only written a technically excellent novel, bu 
one of quite remarkable charm and mellowness. AJl the characters are drawn with the firm grasp that ensures distinctness; the plot, moreover hes the 
simplicity and directness which preserve the interest unflagging to the end,”—Athenzum. . 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: the Last Adventures of “Pretty Pierre.” Third Edition, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*** The Lake of the Great Slave ' is an excellent and a thrilling story, done in Mr. Gilbert Parker's very best manner ; a story, as Pierre himself says, ‘for 
= pa So ate fire, for the big talk before a man rolls into his blanket and is at peace.’ Most of these stories are good, some are very good, but this “ 
e@ best.’’—Daily Chronicle. : 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illustrated. Fifteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Mr. Parker seems to become stronger and easier with every serious novel that he attempts. He shows the matured power which his fo 
led us to expect, and has produced a really fine historical novel.” —Athenzum. - aoe Roe 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a Romance of Two Kingdoms. [Illustrated. Fifth Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* We follow Philip d’Avranche’s history with a sense of reality such as few writers can impart. Guida Landresse, his wronged wife, is also strongly drawn, 
and there is no pause or drop in the interest of the tale. The vitality aud movement of the narrative are unflagging.”— World, ’ 


THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


** Living, breathing romance, genuine and unforced pathos, and a deeper and more subtle knowledge of human nature than Mr. Parker has i 
before. It is, in a word, the work of a true artist.”—Pul/ Mall Gazette. over Giaplaged 
“The book is remarkable above all for a vivid characterisation.”—Mornimg Post. ‘* A bold romance, ingeniously and deftly set.”— World. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


MESSRS. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they will publish on October 10th a delightful new story, entitled 
THE HALO, by Baroness von Hurtren, Author of “ Pam.” 

All readers of good fiction should note that on October 17th will be published a new novel by ELIZABETH Rosrns, Author of 
‘The Magnetic North.” It is entitled THE CONVERT. You should order this book in advance, as there will be a great 
demand for it. . 


TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. By Antuony Hope. With a Frontispiece by A. H. BuckLanD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ It is all kindly and agreeable, with much ingenuity of situation; set in that excellent style which distinguishes all the works of this author.””—Daily News, 


THE SECRET AGENT. By Joszeru Conran, Author of “ The Nigger of the Narcissus.” Crown 8yo, 6s. 


**A moving human tragedy.”"—Daily News. 
“‘Immensely clever and very powerful. One of the most instructive novels of many a day.”—Evening Standard, 


MAJOR VIGOUREUX. By “Q.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Book and man are fine fellows......a jolly romance.”—Daily Chronicle. , 
“Steady and virile invention, original conception of story, and sane yet startling humour.”—Daily News, 
THIRD EDITION. 


THE BOTOR CHAPERON. By C. N. and A. M. Wittramsoy. Crown 8vo, 68. 
“ Fiction and travel have never been more happily blended.”"—Outlook. “ Another delightful romance of travel.""—Daily Mail, 
THIRD EDITION. 


A MOTHER’S SON. By Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Fry. 

"So moving, so skilfully handled, that none will put it down unfinished.”—Morning Leader. 

“The whole story is so good, with its air of purity and peace, the friendly benevolence to all men, and its careful character studies, that we should not 
like to have missed a single page of it. A delightful book."— Westminster Gazette. 

SECOND EDITION. 

AN ENGLISH GIRL. By Forp Mapox Hverrer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“« Every character stands out sharply and serves as a mark for many shafts of humour.”"—Daily Mirror, 

** At once striking, fresh, and unconventional.”—Country Life. 


THE NEW RELIGION. By Maarten Maanrtens. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“This is a book of medicine and laughter. It is an amusing, well-written novel, fnll of breathing characters.""—Daily Chronicle. 
** When an author speaks with as much wit, as much relentless insight, skill of touch, and large, broad-minded humgur, one may well recognise in his book 


a really remarkable book.’’—Morning Leader. 
SECOND EDITION, 


NAME OF GARLAND. By W. Perr Rince, Author of “ The Wickhamses.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* The story, with all its humour, has an undertone of real pathos.” —Athenzum ‘* Gay and irresistible humour at every turn.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
** Winnie Garland walks straight into our hearts and stays there.’’— Westminster Gazette. 
“Mr. Pett Ridge has found the secret of making his people natural, picturesque, and humorous.” —Tribune, 


THE PRIVATEERS. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. With 8 Illustrations by Cyrus Cunzo. Crown 8yo, 68. 
“For breathlessness, charm of style, swiftness and freshness of movement, it would be hard to beat.”—Morning Leader. 
‘* A rousing story of adventure.”—Athenzum. * Pull of surprising aud exciting adventures.”—Morning Post. 
“A curiously thrilling and absorbing book.’”’—Standard. 


THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. By Mary E. Many. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“* Admirably conceived and put together. The whole picture of society in a provincial town is full of life and variety.”—Nation. 
“It is a good story; it is entertainingly told; and the character of the young girl is an extraordinarily good piece of work.”—Tribune. 
** The theme is handled with a freshness of humour, dexterity, and sincerity that give the novel charm and distinction.”— Evening Standard, 


MARGERY O’ THE MILL. By M. E. Francis. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A North Country Story of the Regency Period, 
“ A simple-minded and wholly pleasing comedy, naturally written and spontaneous in its action.”—Morning Leader, 
“Full of sunshine, humour, and human nature.’’—Scotsman, 








and ch t remain with 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. By Ricuarp Marsu. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A young girl, friendless, alone in the London streets at night, picks up a key, and unlocks the gate which opens the place of miracles. A story too 


strange not to be true, } 
“ Full of strange yet convincing things, and of continuous interest.”—Morning Leader. “ A thrilling story of strange happenings.”—Country Life. 
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